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continued from page 876 

below standard as to be unusable. 

Like others, then I grumble, and I recall 
Gissing's young Marian Yule, grubbing out her 
poor livelihood by her pen; staring vacantly at 
the books opened before her at her desk in the 
gloomy Reading Room, or straying through 
the alleys and stealing furtive glances at other 
plodders - “This huge library, growing into 
unwieldiness, threatening to become a track- 
less desert of print - how intolerably it weighed 
upon the spirit.” New Grub Street saw the light 
in 1891 . If the Library was unwieldy then ! Such 
thoughts will sometimes assail one in rainy 
November, as they did Marian Yule. 

But then I think back to a Long since past 
November. I had foolishly arranged to rendez- 
vous with my wife one Friday afternoon when 
the Museum Tavern across the road opened 
at six; foolishly because - as I had failed to 
realize - on Friday the Museum doses at five 
(rather than, as on some days, at nine). We 
didn't have a telephone in our flat then, so 1 


couldn’t call; and it was a wet wintry day. So I 
did the only thing I could think of: I put the 
question to the superintendent of the North 
Library, sitting in imperial isolation behind his 
raised desk at the rear of the room, and he 
came up with a solution. For almost an hour 
after closing that Friday the Library remained 
open for me, and I rattled round the deserted 
Reading Room or fiddled with papers at my 
desk. What other great - or even significant - 
public institution would keep its doors open for 
an ignorant foreigner who should have known 
better? The superintendent has since been 
elevated to a higher Library calling - thus 
virtue, if it was that, is rewarded - and, now 
good friends, we raise a glass together when- 
ever our paths cross. 

These days, when I make my annual summer 
pilgrimage, it is with the poignant sense - deli- 
cious in its own way - of being on borrowed 
time, for one of these years the Library is des- 
tined to move. There is nothing new in the 


idea, which had been seriously bruited as far 
back as the turn of the century. For u while, in 
the early 1960s, it was thought that the streets 
opposite the Museum would make way for the 
much-heralded National Library, to he headed 
by the repository already housed in Great Rus- 
sell Street; but the idea of a Bloomsbury site 
for expansion was abandoned when the then 
Secretary of Slate for Education and Science in 
the Labour government, Patrick Gordon 
Walker, heeded the outcries or residents and 
preservationists. 

Similar shouts of execration greeted the 
choice of a site on the Euslon Road, nearby to 
the venerable St Pnncras Station, once the 
London terminus of the Midland Railway. The 
proposed new venue is a fifteen-minute walk 
from the present rear entrance of the Museum, 
a fact not, however, calculated to give old 
Museum hands much redeeming consolation. 
This time the programme is moving forward. 
Demolition of the nine-and-a-half-acre site 


was completed four years ago. Construction 
the perimeter wall of concrete reinforced! 
steel lias also been accomplished, and um 
columns are now being installed on the ami 
ern part of the area; if all proceeds on schedule 
the transfer into the first part of the new5 
rary building will have taken place before M 
is out. I suspect that a principal motive, 
consideration is the comfort not so much (j 
readers as of precious books and manuscript! 
present temperature and humidity statxki 
being less than ideal. Hie ! ondun atmosphere 
impregnated as it is by sulphur dioxide aid 
oxide of nitrogen, makes leather bindies 
crumble and paper decompose; localized 
rather than central air-conditioning is em* 
itged for the new Set-up, mid n controlled filler 
system to arrest decay. I expect that, ata 
with others, I will find the move traumatic, 
but J lake comfort from the knowledge^ 
the Library's movers and shakers have th* 
priorities right. 
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Archivists — — - — 

TIMES NEWSPAPERS LTD, 

Deputy Archivist 

(permanent appointment) 

Assistant Archivist 

(temporary appointment) 

Applications are Invited for the posts of Deputy Arohivlat and 
Assistant Archivist at Times Newspapers Ltd. 

Duties of both poets Include: arranging and cataloguing the 
archives of The Times, The Sunday Times and The Times 
Supplements ; supervising searchers; dealing with enquiries; 
preparing displays, lectures and publications together with a fair 
amount of records management work. 

Candidates for the post of Deputy Archivist should have at least 
8-4 years 1 experience, while the post of Assistant Archivist would 
suit someone newly-qualified or seeking p re -Course experience. 
Attractive salaries are offered for both posts, together with 8 weeks 
annual holiday. 

• Application forms must be returned by Friday 23 August. • 
Forma are available from Me Anne Plggott, Tidies Newapap- 

• era Ltd., P.O* Box 7, 200 dray’s Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ 
(til. 01-837 1234 ex. 470). : 


Librarian* — 

Aston University 

University Library 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

A pd I lest Iona are Invited ror 
the post or Series Librarian In 
the unlverelty Library. Candi- 
dates should have a nood 


’ Library. Condi- 


tion ours degree and/or s post- 
graduate profnsalonal qual- 
ification. Preference will bn 
■Ivan to those with previous 
experience In an academic lib- 
rary, particularly in aerials or 
acquisitions work. 

Salary — Senior Library Grade 
IA - £7.320 to CIS. ISO por 
annum funder review!. 

The poet Is offered for three 
years in the firat Instance. 

Application form and furth- 
er details sre available from 
Personnel orfioorOion- 

tcadamlc) Aston University. 
Aston Triangle, Dlrmlngham 
7BT. quoting reference 85/ 
61/TLB or by telephoning 031 - 
309 3611 axt 4568. 

Ctasine date for applications i 
3Qth August 1985. 
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900 single roomn. hoiird COO 
per woeK. all nmiinltlen. — 
apply 1 72 New Kont Rond. 
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Personal 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

£100 to £20.000 
Written terms on request 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

31 Dover St. , Piccadilly, 
London VVl A «rt. 

Phone: 01-491 2034 

RBEBARCH Program A Cor- 
respondence dull. Facilitat- 
ing IntnllecLLial Nuluilai-nlilu 
outside of Bcfidnmiii. < His- 
tory. philosophy , iitnrut urn 
otc) - Humanities Network, 
Box 2913, Wlnnlnag, Manito- 
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For Sale & Wanted 


WANTED i John of daunt by 
Armltage-Snilth. Published 
1904 end volumes or chroni- 
cles from tlio Italia Series, a, 
SS un . t, .?° 84 RnnjjGlnh Road, 
Charlotte, . N.C, 28207, 
U.S.A. 1,124 


TLS Crossword No 34 

A prize of £11) is offered for (he first correct solution 
August 23. Answers should be addressed to TLS ( 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX, Hu 
of Crossword No 33 is Mr J. H. C. Leach, Pembroke 
Oxford 0X1 1DW. 
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Across 

1 Slnnd-offlsli types, these 
.Waugh charuclors. (6,6) 

8 Pope's sovereign got lea-tlilngn 
book as Pope's revenue. (7) 

9 The Tree that Walked- frapp*? 
Well, tempted . . . (7) 

It Gibbons, offspring of n Woolf, 

12. Are 'llioy odorous? Odious, 
Bottom said, (7) 

P Death has ten thousand, 
. according to the Duchess. (5). 
14 Theatre version ol North mid 
South Is imminent, (9) • 

16 Related to worker bn Railing 
7 5/oiie7(9) 

19 A small pari for a star - It 
amounted to nothing. (5) 

21;- One member'* debt*,: like Sit- 
•7:weir? feet on the tomb. (7) v 
23' Captain Hawdon’s sub- 
.. ; marines? ,Not qiltei (7) : 

24 “F? ra8 you were when fjrst - - 
./'I cWfi« Such seems ypur beauty 
. still ■! (Shakespeare: Sonnets). 

J5 I , For Greene's crow, turn the 
■vlgnftloH backwards. (7) 
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- 1 J S ; cousin maanges someliow 
:‘tfl I land; in Brazilian city. (7) 
•■2'. Moreau’s wdika - part-. sheep, 

• ; .part- InsetU. (?). ■ \ , t 
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4 Sir Omlcron ^ 
Society rromc^i 

5 OnoorthcHllbdK, 

6 Ungtliy reprirowfl* 
long Hall- (/) . ^jin 

7 Hcroofrom^w^ 
Shuw’s play- (WL 

.10 Purl with up***"" 

IS Plants could 

of the quietest P*** ■ 

«un. (9) ' Ajfis * 

17 Pukes up 

Mlshima. (7) . jjjjiii 

J8 Saw Ralph gf 

19 Alleraatlyc W**' .. 
sovereign., (71 

20 Open space?. 

■ prayer, 

22 WhatAddM^.flJ 
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Peter Green on the Hellenistic Age 

A hard look at privacy 
Hemingway’s ‘Dangerous Summer’ 
Caroline theatre - staging the unthinkable 
The strange life of liberal England 
Whites in the apartheid trap 
Piccinni’s ‘Pamela’; Ayckbourn’s amateurs 
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After the Successors 
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What for over a century has been labelled “the 
Hellenistic Age” - an epithet, significantly, 
unknown in antiquity, derived by analogy from 
roots to do with the promotion of Greek as a 
language - is more easily defined in temporal 
than spatial or conceptual terms. It began im- 
mediately after Alexander of Macedon’s death 
at Babylon in 323 bc, with prolonged and 
ferocious struggle between his senior officers 
for the empire he had conquered. This division 
of the spoils produced, after some forty years, 
an uneasy balance of power in the so-called 
“inhabited world” (oikoumeni) of the eastern 
Mediterranean and former Persian satrapies, 
between three competing dynasties: the 
Antigonids in Macedonia, the Ptolemies (or 
Lagids) in Egypt, and the Seleucids in Syria 
and the Orient. Alexander’s “Successors" 
{Dladochoi) proclaimed themselves kings; and 
monarchy, of a more or less absolute sort, 
became the preferred (indeed, given the 
circumstances, the only effective) mode of 
government. Popular though the Greek polis 
remained, its functions were now largely 
decorative and municipal: the true power lay 
elsewhere. Substantive exceptions, such as the 
maritime republic of Rhodes, were rare in- 
deed. During the course of the first century bc, 
for reasons still fiercely disputed, the 
Hellenistic kingdoms were absorbed, one after 
the other, by Rome. The defeat of the last 
Ptolemy, Cleopatra VII, by Octavian at 
Acdum (31 bc) is rightly seen as marking the 
end of an era. 

Thus the Hellenistic Age was (as all the 
writers here under review make very clear) in 
essence the poisoned imperial legacy of an in- 
ordinately ambitious, largely apolitical, milit- 
ary genius to posterity. As J. K. Davies 
observes in the new Volume Seven of The 
Cambridge Ancient History, war Rnd violence 
were the “basic determining factors of Hellen- 
istic experience”. Erich S. Gruen,in The Hellen- 
istic World and the Coming of Rome, writes of 
“the convulsive realignments that had charac- 
terized Hellenistic history since the age of 
' . tiiz diadocjior , Yvon Garlan puts it in a nut- 
shell when he says: “The Hellenistic states had 
their origins on the battlefield and that is where 
they met their doom” - a predictable outcome,' 
and one “in line with the determining role 
played by violence in such societies". It is 
sometimes forgotten how all-peryasive these < 
antecedents were. Egypt, Syria and the East 
remained “spear-won territory” (dorikUtos 
£?); held down and administered; to a great 
extent' for. their; own benefit, by Greeks and 
Macedonians, whose natural de haul en has 
.attitude to barbarol had been strengthened 
through conquest; and developed unimpeded 
into that, proprietorial imperialism which 
characterizes, not only the three great dynas- 
ties, but also their lesser imitators, such as the 
AttaKda of Pergamon. If the monarchies were, 
•. j 6 Professor Davies says, “competitive, territor- 
Njf unstable; and given to mutual spoiling", 
that must be reckoned no more than the logical 
outcome of their ingrained militaristic cast df 


characterized polis activities in the fifth cen- 
tury. When legal sanctions were so patently 
vulnerable, in the last resort, to the will of the 
conqueror, their moral no less than their 
pragmatic strength could not but be seriously 
weakened. Alexander’s request to be wor- 
shipped as a god might arouse sneers among 
intellectuals, but his cavalier treatment of the 
Greeks in Asia Minor left no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that civic statutes, juridical precedent, 
sworn treaties, special honours, boundary- 
lines , commercial contracts and the rest of each 
city-state's official undertakings or traditional 
privileges only had validity In so far as Alexan- 
der himself was pleased to endorse them; and it 
soon became even clearer - a fortiori in the 
case of the “Successors” - that such endorse- 
ment was entirely conditional on doing the 
conqueror’s will in all things. To cross him 
brought swift and condign punishment. Sois 
mon frire ou je te tue. 

Philosophical precedent for this might-is- 
right attitude could be found in the pronounce- 
ments of fifth-century sophists such as Critias; 
the Athenians had given a notable, and 
notorious, demonstration of the thesis in their 
savage treatment of Melos during the 
Peloponnesian War; “You know as well as we 
do", they told the Melians (in Thucydides' 


Idealtypus of king and polis, of the Hellenistic 
Greek cities: independence being in effect 
equated with constitutional continuity, while 
royal interference was written off as mere 
unimportant ad hoc tinkering. What mattered, 
.as Heuss saw it, was the legal charter. 

It might be thought that a magisterial rejoin- 
der such as E. Bikerman’s institution des 
Stleucides (1938) would have sufficed to drive 
out this kind of Idealismus for good; or, failing 
that, that the events of the next few decades 
might have eroded historians’ faith in the 
amenability of rulers to the human rule-book. 
Yet belief in the real independence of the Hel- 
lenistic polis still flourishes. Even so sensible a 
scholar as Davies can speak of its “transforma- 
tion and revitalisation", in a context which 
makes quite dear that what he has in mind is, 
on the one hand, royal recognition of urban 
municipal status, and, on the other, the spread 
of Seleucid or Attalid military and civilian 
foundations, which, he asserts, “coincided so 
harmoniously [sic] with local aspirations, in- 
side the kingdoms as much as in Old Greece , as 
to amount to nothing less than the renaissance 
and re-institutionalization of the polls". This is 
really breathtaking. Municipal autonomy (to 
deal with the simplest point first) cost nothing, 
took a city's day-to-day administration off the 
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A marble relief slab found on a wreck In Plraetis harbour; ills reproduced fhm the new, revised paperback edi- 
tion of John Bondmen's Greek Art (252pp. with 250 illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £3.95. 0500201943). 


* * Perhaps the most serious casualty of this 
! to brute force (now normally pur- 

•' : l^jp*°> ! jn.the fopn of mercenaries) and aiitb-, 

: (no longer creeping but bla- 

f long-standing ttust in due pro- 

li' : binding efficacy of law, and the prime 


words), “that justice In human debate results t 
from a balance of power, and that the strong ] 
exploit their advantage, while the weak must i 
perforce yield." Arguments of this type have ] 
not lost their force, or their popularity, with 1 
lime. It is, however, worth noting that whereas 
In the fifth century such conduct had aroused a 
storm of disapproval, little more than a hun- 
dred years later it was virtually taken for 
granted: Alexander - after, characteristically, 
cutting the Gordian knot rather than untying it 
- had driven the point home with ineluctable 
force. Gods (If Euhemerus was right) had been 
men, and now men were going one better than .■ 
the gods, had indeed become the measure of aU 1 • 
things in ways Protagoras had never foreseen. 

The full force of this militarist^ ethic; and 
its ramifying implications for every facet of 
Hellenistic society', have not always been clear- 
ly recognized; That cherished human passion - 
strong especially in academics - for reason, ■ 
order, law, due process, precedent, and their . 
general acceptance in some version of the con* 
trat social, can produce, on occasion, really 
bizarre delusions: eg, Sir William Tarns. r • 

. (wittily demolished by the late J. P. V. D. * : 
Balsdon) that Alexander required recognition .. 
• as a god in order to give him the constitutional . 
right to interfere with the internal affairs of ■! 
individual cities in the Lepgue of Corinth - a 
right officially denied him as mere 1 head 
(hegemon) of the League. Such touching faith . 
in the binding force of law oh a world-con- -, 
queror with an army at his back is too extreme 
to be taken seriously; but more subtle variants ; 
of the instinct persist. In 1937 (of all years) , 
Alfred Heuss produced his magnum opus, "■ 
Stadt und HerrscHer des Hellenism^ in ihrtn - 
stools- und ydlfentechtlichen Beztehungen; oi 
which the central; Weberian, thesis was the . 

i irtrif>np.ridence. in relation to the,- 


shoulders of the ruling bureaucracy without de- 
priving the monarch of any substantial power, 
and gave ample scope for those trumpery 
parochial honours which could be relied on to 
keep the local bigwigs Happy. So much is ob- 
vious. But whose were the local aspirations 
with which the expansionist activities of an 
occupying power stood in such harmonious 
agreement? 

Put like that, the answer is clear (even with- 
out reading S. K. Eddy’s 77te King Is Dead), 
and would no doubt offer considerable comfort 
to, say; the present puppet government of: 
Afghanistan,- Those who stood to benefit were 
the ambitious few delennlneid to make a career 
In tip service ot the occupying power: history 
has, found sortie unpleasant names for shch 
people. The Macedonian dynasties in Egypt 
and the Near East were exploitative imperial 
regimes, ruling by military force, in the last 
resort 1 massively indifferent to the indigenous 
civilizations with which they came in contact 
(Cleopatra VII was the first Ptolemy who ever 
bothered to learn Egyptian; there is virtually 
; ho trace of interpenetration between Hellenist 
; tic Greek and Pharaonic or Babyloitiap litera- 
ture), arid creating what were in effect ghettos 
! of Greek po/isnculture^ complete with temples * 

! theatres, baths, gymnasia and the rest of the 
; indispensable ciWc impedimenta, wherever 
they established.* new outpost of empire. ' 

The whole notion of Hellenism &$ a mission- 
ary cult spread for the enlightenment of the 
heathen is a Victorian myth. Davies mentions 
. most of. these ’feefa - tlie settlers who wanted 
“the sort of social structure that they were used 
: to in the homeland”, “government by informal 
, eUies” ih the cities themselvds, the empty and 
meaningless ceremonial , the civic demilitariza^ 
tion except for decorative upper-class cavalry 
" squadrons - without ever coming squarely to 


grips with their social and historical implica- 
tions. Professor Gruen, ns so often, is more 
down-to-earth and realistic: he knows very 
well ( a point we are never allowed to forget for 
long when reading his work) that "the poleis of 
the mainland and of the Aegean had become 
political playthings, bounced around by the 
major powers and reduced to second-class 
status". 

At the same time, though he does not, like 
Davies, suggest that the Greek cities were hav- 
ing a high old revitalized time, Gruen knows 
very well that “they had not lost a sense of their 
own identity and a longing for independence, 
however shaky or restricted that independence 
might be” - a fundamentally different thing. 

No factitious distinctions between totalitarian 
and authoritarian governments for him. In- 
deed, one of the most striking phenomena 
about the whole period is the desperate 
against-the-odds belief in - balancing the 
cynical exploitation of - the slogan of “Free- 
dom (eleutheria) for the Greeks”, which recurs 
again and again, long after one might have 
supposed that belief in its practicability would 
have been driven out of the Greek psyche. 
Historians, by the nature of things, tend to 
dwell more on the cynicism, the hollow mani- 
pulative pretensions: it is Gruen who points 
out (correctly) that the “removal of one over- 
lord through the assistance of another was con- 
ventionally greeted as the restoration of lib- 
erty". Yet the crowds who exploded In a de- 
lirium of joy when the Roman proconsul 
T. Quinctius Flamininus made his famous pro- 
clamation of Greek freedom at the Isthmian 
Games of 196 still, beyond any doubt, felt that 
eleutheria was truly within their grasp; and the 
desperate ventures fought for it against odds- 
Crannon and Amorgos, the Chremonidean 
War, the Mithridatic rising, above all the 
Achaean League's last-ditch stand against 
Rome’s legions - prove, if proof were needed, 
that for those Greeks with memories of what 
true independence meant, freedom had not 
become a mere empty catch-phrase. 

As today, so in the Hellenistic world, auth- 
oritarian regimes could be, and often were, 
enlightened (not for nothing did at least two 
. -Ptolemies ' assume the title of Euergeteg, 
Benefactor), while a technically autonomous 
state such as Sparta used its eleutheria for ends 
that sent shock-waves of panic throughout 
mainland Greece. Nothing better Illuminates 
- that Universal conservatism so characteristic of 
Greek society, the passion for economic and 
serial stability, as opposed to growth or de- 
velopment, than the hysteria which greeted 
such emergency measures in Sparta as the 
cancellation of debts, the redistribution of 
land, and the enfranchisement of second-class 
citizens (even, under Nabis, of numerous 
helols). The true object, it goes without saying, 
was to restore the Spartan ancien rdgime, to 
train a new model army in the old style, to 
relmpose, as F. W. Walbank stresses in the 
revised Volume Seven, Part One, of The 
Cambridge Ancient History, Sparta's former 
dominance over the Peloponnese, Cleomenes’ 
social measures “were intended both to restore 
; : the ki nd of Sparta which had enjoyed domina- 
tion in the past and to secure this once again in 
his own rime". In other words, Greek politics 
' as usual: Gruen's telling phrase in this context 
i (applied equally to the Achaean League) ab- 
L • out "new militancy and particularist aspir- 
l ations” catches the mood to perfection, 
t Yet, ironically, not only did neighbouring 
s states at the time firmly believe that the 
t Spartan kings Agis, Cleomenes and, a fortiori, 
r Nabis were! social firebrands, intent on disrupt- 

/ tog the fixed and stable order of society: their 
-• .fantasies- found willing listeners among many 
-■ -modern scholars'. It is fascinating, in retro- 
b sped, to study the attempts by progressive 
I .'romantics, tiding the initial wave of tlje 
a Russian - revolution, ' to present these ultra- 
r reactionary military nationalists as progressive ' 
'arid enlightened reformers frustrated by; the 
- . ancient equivalent of hard-faced capitalists, 
e Naomi Mitchison’s haunting novol The Com ‘ 
s King and the Spring Queeii jnot bnjy. picks up 
d • this Atmosphere,' but.' contrives to lace it with 
d Frazerian symbolism as well: a juxtaposition, 
d improbable in* itself, that should not surprise 

d - tbc^ Tamdiar with die later work of lane 
i* ; '-Harnaon.-We -have, 1 fortunately, come a long 
y ■■ way since then, ff W. G. Fbrrest and the late 
6 Alexander Fuks can still be counted among 
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those who leave the door open, as it were, for Polybius 
the ghost of Spartan social idealism, Linda J. eminent 
Piper's The Spartan Twilight, an excellent sur- code of 
vey of Sparta in the Hellenistic and Roman Byzantiu 
periods, contrives to be at once politically emed, ai 
realistic and sympathetic towards its subjects, cratic fat 
in some cases a notable balancing-act. Forrest elected, 
thought a narrative history of Hellenistic They aJst 

Sparta impossible: Professor Piper triumph- fare state 

antly refutes him. where wa 

In the last resort there is, after all, something Rhodian 

inspiring, in the simple if unfashionable mode once had 

of polis patriotism (one of Arnold Toynbee's with the 

favourite bugbears), about the efforts by second to 

Sparta’s Hellenistic kings to recover the old ly guarde 

glories lost at Leuctra in 371, when Thebes down co 

smashed the myth of Spartan military ranged fn 

invincibility and, worse , deprived her defeated island tr 

foe of grain-rich Messenia, leaving Sparta "cut Poliorcet 

down to the status of a provincial second-class “Besiegei 

stale”. Piper is, perhaps inevitably, a little in dal netw 

love with her protagonists, somewhat over- national i 

Phylarchan at the expense of Polybius (though lavish rel 

many of her strictures on that parti pris 228/7, wl 

Achaean activist are more than justified), giv- recently t 

ing Cleomenes, and even Nabis at his most It is s 
brutal and desperate, the benefit of the doubt moreover 
rather too often (could it all have been hosti le bility advi 

propaganda?) 1 , but she charts Agis* slide into deal rarei 
tyrannical illegality with cool if regretful objec- crisply, at 

tivity. She is well aware that the Spartan re- mercantili 
volution, so-called, was aimed at restoring determine 
Spartan militarism, and that with Cleomenes' island in I 
defeat at Seliasia in 222 ac Spartan history ally, the s 
degenerated, first, into a succession of petty of peace, 
tyrannies, and then into endless attempts, over power an 

fifty years, to break free from the stranglehold attainmen 
of the Achaean League. essentially 

All this she is right to stigmatize as a sad Plato turn 
comedown from the days when Sparta "re- wheat im] 
mained free, paid no tribute, had no foreign tionship v 
garrison within her city, and, even in defeat, stop her fi 

had suffered no shame". Eleutheria, as during the 

Sparta's case demonstrates with oncomfort- involved ii 
able clarity, is no guarantee of virtue in the V of Mace 
free; but its absence, often in subtle ways, sub- her Pontic 

verts the spirit, as too much of the Hellenistic glorious p 
world found out to its cost. The day of slave ry, mark , snic 

Homer knew, takes away half a man’s worth "The trut 
(however we define slavery) ; and that it should of Ro me , 

have been the Spartans who provided the casus the Hellei 

belli which brought the Achaean League into nan-aligne 
open conflict with Rome, and thus led to the ingly hard 
final subjugation of Greece, remains the erninterpi 
sharpest irony of all. and anti-R 

But the most shining example of obstinate taken (He 
and triumphant eleutheria in the Hellenistic tous a^coti 
periods itl clear-cut contrast to all theservility, neverthele 

flattery and authoritarianism - is provided by forced me 
Rhodes; how curious, then, (hat Richard M. abandon I 

• ' Bert ho Id’s Rhodes in the Hellenistic Age should balance pi 

. be almost the only serious study devoted to this commit th 

fascinating commercial republic in the past remarks, .- 
eighty, years. Diodorus called the Rhodian that one s 
state "the best-governed city of the Greeks”; Even so 

The Moons of Scilly 

(For S.C.) / ; 

Grounded moons, a icrapheap ' 

; Of discarded moons, every one a beauty. 

. Sealed stone boilers of seaweed machines, 

; The stones that power the boiling spume-engines, 

. vTheyarepbliedbythetrgreatfellow-storie 

j ^In the sky th^t swoops low .... 

[ > ’And;clocks them together, . 

- That pulls tHe Waves up against the cliffs . i 

, : Iq iVory momentary ferns 
. And sends the shocks deep into their hearts 

Where pictures form that glow for ages. 

The cliffs are full of such pictures 

r Packed like recordings of these shaped shocks, 

. Millennial libraries of stone audios. 

But you’d not know it from this st illness • 

In a palm-of-the-hand stone-meadow beach. : 
Theskyte made of stone also. 

There arq many cracks in this palm from hard labour, 


Polybius described the Rhodians as "pre- 
eminent in maritime affairs". Rhodes's famous 
code of maritime law passed down through 
Byzantium to Venice. The island might be gov- 
erned, and its fleets commanded, by its aristo- 
cratic families, but these officers were freely 
elected, for not more than six-month terms. 
They also operated something very like a wel- 
fare state. In an age when military service else- 
where was largely undertaken by mercenaries, 
Rhodian citizens took pride (as Athenians 
once had done, but no more) in their service 
with the fleet. Rhodian shipbuilders were 
second to none, and their trade secrets jealous- 
ly guarded. Swift Rhodian quadriremes kept 
down corsairs; Rhodes's merchant marine 
ranged from Egypt to the Black Sea. In 305 the 
island triumphantly stood off Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, giving an ironic twist to his title of 
“Besieger". The extent of Rhodes's commer- 
cial network may be gauged from the inter- 
national roll-call of states offering the island 
lavish relief after the great earthquake of 
228/7, which, inter alia, brought down the 
recently erected Colossus. 

It is an impressive success story: one, 
moreover, in which wealth and social responsi- 
bility advance hand in hand, something a great 
deal rarer. Professor Berthold tells the story 
crisply, and documents it well. The Rhodians' 
mercantile interests, as he points out, “would 
determine the basic strategic objectives of the 
island in the eastern Mediterranean, specific- 
ally, the suppression of piracy, the promotion 
of peace, and the preservation of a balance of 
power among the great monarchies". (This 
attainment of arete through trade was quint- 
essential^ Hellenistic, and must have had 
Plato turning in his grave.) If, because of her 
wheat imports, Rhodes had a special rela- 
tionship with Ptolemaic Egypt, that did not 
stop her fighting an over-ambitious Ptolemy II 
during the Second Syrian War. She became 
involved in the Roman campaign against Philip 
V of Macedon mainly with a view to protecting 
her Pontic trade-routes, and took a less than 
glorious part (as Polybius and Livy both re- 
mark, snidely) inf the actual campaigning. 

The truth of the matter is that with the entry 
of Rome, and Roman military expertise, on 
the Hellenistic scene, Rhodes’s traditionally 
non-aligned foreign policy became increas- 
ingly hard to maintain. Even though the mod- 
ern interpretation of this period in terms of pro 
and anti-Roman factions is fundamentally mis- 
taken (Hellenistic quarrels seldom took ser- 
ious account of outsiders till it was too late), 
nevertheless the Rhodians found themselves 
forced more and more, as time went on, to 
abandon their even-handed support for the 
balance of power and, however reluctantly, to 
Commit themselves. “Neutrality", as Berthold 
remarks,. “Was pointless once It was apparent 
that one side would gain a decisive victory.” 
Even so, the Rhodians dragged their feet as 


much as possible, and it was this that finally 
proved their undoing. They got away with 
holding off until Antiochus the Great emerged 
as a clear loser; then they declared against him , 
and did well in the post-war division of the 
spoils. Too well, in fact: not merely now the 
“clearing house and banker of the eastern 
Mediterranean", but arrogantly independent ~ 
a quality which may have appealed to Cato, but 
did not please many of his colleagues. The 
crisis came during Rome's final confrontation 
with Macedonia. The Rhodians offered the 
SPQR no more than lukewarm support (in- 
cluding an ill-timed and disastrous promise of 
mediation), while at the same time revealing 
indiscreet public enthusiasm for the cause of 
Perseus and Macedonian independence. 

Rome’s treatment of Rhodes in 167, after 
the Macedonian phalanx hhd gone down be- 
fore Aemilius Paullus’ legions at Pydna, offers 
a useful starting-point for any discussion of 
Roman foreign policy in Greece and Asia 
Minor during the second century bc. The worst 
charge that could be brought against the Rho- 
dians was that they had lacked positive enthu- 
siasm over the Roman cause; but the Senate, 
apparently going on the principle of “He that is 
not for me is against me", and determined to 
make an example of this proud would-be 
power-broker, stripped Rhodes of her profit- 
able Lycian and Carian dependencies 
(granted by Rome herself under the Treaty 
of Apamea: what Rome had bestowed Rome 
could remove), set up the island of Delos, 
under Athenian supervision, as a free port, 
and, worse, left the island's application for a 
treaty of alliance ifoedus) in limbo for several 
years, which did untold damge to Rhodes’s 
commercial credit. Rhodian losses have been 
exaggerated: she still kept her lucrative grain- 
trade (for which the harbours of Delos were 
unsuitable), and continued affluent after 
Delos was ruined; but Rome’s reaction was, 
to say the least, high-handed, and we have to 
ask ourselves whether it can be seen - what 
has often been asserted - as merely one fur- 
ther step in a a conscious policy of aggressive 
imperial expansionism by Rome into the 
Balkans and Near East. 

As far as Rhodes herself is concerned, both 
Berthold and Gruen are in substantial agree- 
ment: Rome's patience was exhausted, the 
Senate was disturbed by “Rhodes’s 
tremendous reputation for pride and inde- 
pendence”, the island republic was growing 
too big for its boots, was an untrustworthy ally, 
must be made an example of to discourage 
others. But that Rome had any conscious im- 
perial designs on the Hellenistic world, even 
after Pydna, even with Magna Graecla, Sicily, 
Carthage and Spain telling a very different 
story, is something which Gruen is at elaborate 
pains to deny, and which indeed forms a key 
argument in his long, brilliantly argued and 
impeccably researched magnum opus, The 


.The cracks in the stpnes are so deep 

They look like iron straps. The shadows from the sky 

Lie on the land so hard they deepen into cracks, 

, A pairii seamed by slow action. 

: " Some thunder-lizards retiring from time 
Have become their eggs again. 

■ Theyhaverplled themselves up intothejr crocodilian begimji ngs . 

, This shore is the s kin of an egg too bjg to see. 

. The sands oif all the desertshave formed iqto one single fractured grain. 

There are many broken stone torsos. 1. . 

; There is a great sphinx of rucked stone and closed eyeso i . 

Lichens open like pale scrolls ail over its stone lids, . ■»' 

Lichen-books, library of sea-shpeks, cloudbursts * v. : ; ‘ 
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And a wrecked boat on a stone fortshore bwmih jstoiie: 1 * - V: 
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Hellenistic World and the Coming of ft- 
which on every page offers the reader sS 
reminders that it is as well to have suchS 
pletc mastery of the primary evident* 
Gruen reveals before evaluating the jmf 
pretations of that evidence made bvoneW 
decessors in the field. ^ 

There have been various dominant theem, 
to explain Rome’s progressive involvement;, 
the affairs of the Greek states: a military 
appetite for conquest (Ferraro, De Sancfe 
and, most recently, W. V. Harris’s Hfaaj 
Imperialism in Republican Rome); comment 
nnd mercantile greed (Colin, Rostovtzeffl it 
establishment of an international variant oi 
the client-patron relationship (Badian). Onm 
himself is most closely aligned with th 
“reluctant and unplnnned” thesis promoted,# 
various forms, by Mommsen, Tenney Frail 
nnd, in particular, Maurice Holleaux. Whu 
distinguishes his work, above all, is a deter- 
mi nation to sec tilings nlways from the Greek 
rather thnn the Roman viewpoint, andacoj 
slant illuminating common sense. I think h 
may not give enough weight to the influenced 
the private sector, first in exploiting rich terri- 
tories in Asia Minor, then in gradually brln^ 
round the traditionally scrupulous senatS 
class to a more acquisitive and lessCatonkwaj 
of thinking; but there can be no doubt thaitfe 
is a remarkable and original work of schob 
ship, besides being (what scholarship, alas, » 
often is not) an exhilarating intellect®! 
experience. 

It is also, in the bestsense, radically revisios 
ist. I soon lost count of the occasions on whfi 
Gruen, marshalling his documents wilhprea- 
sion and sure judgment, stood an/rf&refiKM 
its head. Amicitia was not, after all, a eupbes. 
ism for clientship, nor hod it been used to 
reduce communities to subservience; itwas'i 
presumption of cordiality, rather than an is- ! 
strumem of hegemony”. The Senate, in fact, 
did not apply the clientele model to oversea 
arrangements in the third and second centra- 
ies, much less exercise patroclnlum owr 
Hellenes. The worship of Roma originated on 
the Greek side: "The practise was thoroughly 
Hellenic". The modern notion of a senatorial 
lobby of “Eastern experts" is a myth: Gruei’j 
analysis suggests that Roman proconsuls werc 
no more appointed on the basis of local exper- 
tise than diplomats in the Foreign Office (Dke 
the Senate, long a bastion of self-styled 
amateur omn (competence). Philhellenlsm.w 
indeed inisohellenism {pergrnecarl ~ to lead a 
dissipnted life), had little or nothing to do with 
State policy. Economics alone will not explain 
Roman slavery, and publlcanl did not dictate 
senatorial policy. There was no real Romaa 
protectorate in IUyrin, and Rome never played 
the kingmaker in Macedonia. The treaty of 
Apamea did not mean the establishment of 
Roman hegemony in Asia, any more Ihu 
Rome in 200 undertook a species of guar- 
dianship (tuteh) over the young Ptolemy V 
Epiphanos. The Sixth Syrian War did not torn 
Egypt into a client-slate of the Republic. And 
so on. The general message is clear: Romebsd 
no driving urge to annex or control Greeeeiad 
Asia Minor; the Greek states were far 
interested in their own quarrels and ambittooj 
than In their, relationship with this new a* 
unpredictable military force from the^fri- 
Barbaroi , in the last resort, were not; to* 
taken seriously, 

Tills is nil refreshing to a degree, and f«l|j 
most part extraordinarily persuasive: Gap* 
account of how the Senate and Antiochus 1 * 
Great were pushed over the brink 
their own escalating propaganda 
not only carries total conviction, blit has 
so much Hellenistic history) an eerily 
flavour to it. His study certainly brings 
again and again, the perils of an esc f sn ^ 
Romanocentric approach. One surprising ^ 
that he stresses is the degree to which diekv. 
mans, far from imposing their own methods 
administration on the Greek states, 
Hellenistic usages, both - diplomatic 
bureaucratic, with inevitable misundersl^ 
ings in consequence. Tbe Romans 
adapt the system, while the Greeks, as ' 

• were busily manipulating it, so that (*°f 
pie) Rome's self-styled role as “Greek w*. 
ator” In the Hellenistic tradition simply 

- endless embassies from warring P 81 ' 1 

• eager to utilize Rome’s support in the 


•. . . . , ‘ • .. > **-, V - enaiess embassies from warnng 

Tunung the sea over and oven ^ ; PETbR REDQ RC> VE ^ ^ eager to utilize Rome's support in 
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wbea the Romans refused to behave as ex- 
pected. The Romans had no taste for direct 
nile as conquerors in the traditional Greek 
manner: the Hellenistic mask simply would not 
fit. Years of indifference would be punctuated 
by sudden bursts of violent punitive action, fol- 
lowed once more by inexplicable withdrawal. 
It is, as Gruen says, "hardly surprising that. 
Greeks found Roman actions maddeningly dif- 
ficult to comprehend". No more surprising, 
perhaps, than the modem urge to rewrite 
Rome’s ventures into Greek diplomacy in 
strictly Roman terms. At times Gruen's robust 
common sense takes too cavalier an attitude to 
shaky sources; but overall he has done a mag- 
nificent job of reassessment, that will, when 
assimilated, substantially modify our estimate 
of that fateful period when the destinies of 
Rome and the Hellenistic world first became 
interwoven in the complex process which 
Polybius labelled symploki. 

Professor Walbank is, beyond a doubt, the 
most distinguished Polybian scholar alive; yet 
in his editing of the new Volume Seven of 
The Cambridge Ancient History, symploke, 
hlstoriographically speaking, gets little more 
than a casual nod of recognition in his preface. 
Anyone who wants to see the Hellenistic world 
steadily and see it whole will have to look 
elsewhere. The confusing (but unfortunately 
traditional) practice of fracturing any academic 
study of the oikoumeni into a series of discrete 
and most often artificially synchronous essays 
is still, for the most part, retained here. As a 
kind of concession, we are offered an account 
by Edouard Will of the Successors' rivalries 
from Alexander's death to the battle of Ipsus 
(301): this, not surprisingly, creates a certain 


sense of dtjd vu, since- (with one or two minor 
additions and corrections) it is a line-by-line 
translation from Volume One of Will's Histoire 
politique du monde helltnistique (second edi- 
tion, 1979). And why draw the line at Ipsus? 
Because, seemingly, Antigonus One-Eye is re- 
garded here as the last general who tried to lay 
hands on the whole of Alexander's empire: 
separatist politics breed separatist history. 
Quite apart from tbe fact that both Lysimachus 
and Seleucus I tried to scoop the pool after 
Antigonus (and Seleucus actually came within 
a hoir's-breadth of doing so), is it mere cap- 
tiousness to find such a methodology perverse? 

Walbank might, I suppose, argue, first, 
that the world of the Successor kingdoms is 
such a baggy monster, in the Jamesian sense, 
so heterogeneous and diverse, as to make a 
separatist approach inevitable; and, second, 
that since Polybius dates the onset of symploki 
to 220-217 - which happens to be the date at 
which this volume technically closes - any 
“interweaving of affairs throughout the whole 
civilised world” can be (as Xenophon said of 
Greek history after the end of his Hellenica) 
some other man's concern. Unfortunately it is 
not as simple as that. Granted the scope and 
variety of the subject, some degree of synoptic 
separatism is probably inevitable; but the 
interrelated overview should never be lost 
sight of. What we have here, to begin with, is 
the major, brutal dichotomy by which Part 
One of Volume Seven describes the Hellenistic 
world, while Roman affairs are relegated to its 
not yet published successor, a division that 
would not, I suspect, win Gruen's unqualified 
approval. It also leaves some irrational loose 
ends at the point of separation, ie, Sicily and 
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Despite a plethora of recent monographs and 
collections of essays on death, Greek and 
other, death is still alive and well. It is perhaps 
not as well as it could be. for Its chroniclers 
seem to be running out of new questions to nsk. 
Greek funerary ritual from the Homeric age to 
the fourth century bc, the subject of this book, 
does, however, still merit study, since in this 
case the data of archaeology can be compared 
with the evidence of literary sources on belief 
and practice. In theory, we are privileged to 
have both the “what” nnd the “why". 

Robert Garland chooses to let the view of 
death as process rather than event dictate the 
structure of his book. Successive chapters cov- 
er the stages of dying, being laid out, the jour- 
ney to the tomb, deposition, life in the under- 
world and visits to the tomb by the bereaved. 
This creates some, difficulties, since a topic 
such as the special treatment of and attitudes to 
the unmarried dead is scattered between chap- 
ters and, even In the chapter on “The Special 
Dead” , never investigated in any depth . Sever-. , 

. fl ' sections which raise interesting questions 
omit to mention important work on their sub- 
jects; for example, Nicdle Loraux’s LTmen- 
f bn d’Aihines (1981) on the funeral oration,; 
and Robert . Parker’s Miasma (1982) on the 
concept of pollution. There are also some ob- 
viops errors. For example, Garland discusses 
. *t length the personnel of the underworld; 
among them is Thaxjatos, Death personified, 
son of tyyx (night). “The name of his mother is: 
never divulged . ” This is’odd, since Night Is his 
mother^ Nor can Garland mean “father”, since 
Hesiod’s Theogony clearly states that Thana- 
. Jo? is fatherless; Night, like some other divine 
figures, /gave bfrth without a sexual partner, 

-. nptlyfog with anyone". 

. • v^HttPughout; Garland takes as his theme 
what Ordinary Greeks felt about death ahd 
Jtedead* in thfa, the debt to Jessica Milford’s 
American Way of Death extends a little 
Beyond the pbvious echo of the title; Hire 
Garland is concerned wrath the “ordin- 
• ; ^^fPrifcalpradticesof those he studies. He is 
; • jl . Wfo Efr Jhfa. ground when he , lopks. for . 

js’v ' r'SSfc.-JP such as whether the 

|i||j£^wad.eat and drink (apparently yes, but 


unlike the Egyptians they don’t need toilets) 
and whether they have sex (yes, but they are 
infertile). The pleasures of the dead are in 
general fairly sterile: some gossip, the odd 
board-game, a few ribbons adorning their 
monuments, the occasional offering poured 
over the tomb (or administered "intravenous- 
ly", through a clay tube pushed into the earth). 
They are weak and confused, unable to influ- 
ence events in the world of the living. How- 
ever, to say much more involves familiar prob- 
lems of available sources. Garland has to rely 
to a considerable extent on Homer and the 
tragedians; “ordinary Greeks" don’t leave us 
their feelings to assess, and any attempt to 
discover what they “felt" must rely on inter- 
pretation of a large range of types of source. 
Interpretation in turn implies theory and 
methodology; theory to clarify the questions 
being asked, and methodology to go about 
nnswering them. The question "What did 
ordinary Greeks feel about *?" may well be 
too broad to be useful. 

It is a theoretical background which this 
book most conspicuously lacks. Garland cites 
with approval the works of Hertz on death 
(1907) and van Gennep on rites of passage 
(1909), but social theory did not die in 1909, 
and some use of more recent work would have 
given the book a more stimulating and clearly 
directed framework. Since Oariand professes 
an interest In the ■Visual and aural effects of: 
Greek burial rites”, it would have been useful 
to look at Victor Turner on ritual as social 
drama or Bruce Kapferer on music, costume 
and symbols in ritual performance. It is odd to 
be “indebted" to van Gennep yet to neglect 
both Victor and Terence Turner on develop- 
ments of his ideas. In the absence of any con- 
ceptual background, it is difficult to know how 
to assess Garland’s frequent “common-sense^ 
assertions that “It is reasonable to assume". ‘It 
seems likely" or “There is no reason to sup- 
pose"; Some of his generalizations art also 
startling. 1 “According to Christian teaching : 
death offers the way to salvation." Well, 
perhaps: but there must be rather more to it , or 
surely Christian parents would ^routinely 
slaughter their children to ensure their salya- 

tl °The failings of this book stem in part from 
the scale of the enterprise; an attempt to survey 
all aspects of the wealth of material on this 
subjectinevitably leads to a somewhat a.kefefw 
treatment. It is unfortunate that those .onginal 
questions which are raised are so quickly 
passed over. " 


Magna Graecia. Thus while the present 
volume contains a useful essay on Agathocles 
by Klaus Meister, anyone wanting to pursue 
Sicilian affairs through the reign of Hiero II 
will have to wait, since though Hiero comes 
within the official time-limit, he is adjudged 
more appropriate for inclusion in the Roman 
bin. 

On the other hand, the essays on Ptolemaic 
Egypt and Syria (the first a brilliant tour de 
'force by the late Sir Eric Turner, the second a 
handy rehash of Domenico Musti's 
monograph-length article “Lo stato del Sel- 
eucidi”, originally published in Studl Classici 
Oriental i for 1966) range far beyond the 
onset of symploki, into the second and even 
the first centuries. The wars between Seleucids 
and Ptolemies over Coele-Syria - a bone of 
contention then as today - get a chapter to 
themselves: this also, puzziingly, includes a 
perfunctory round-up on the states of Asia 
Minor such as Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia 
and (without apparent recognition of their far 
greater importance) Rhodes and Pergamon.- 
Walbank himself contributes a bland discus- 
sion on the theory and practice of Hellenistic 
monarchy, and reprises his work on Macedo- 
nia and Greece from the time of Antigonus 
Gonatas through to the Social War. G. E. R. 
Lloyd offers a predictably succinct and useful 
account of Hellenistic science (which, again, 
strays far beyond the third century). Other 
experts are allowed brief appearances only: 
Yvon Garlan on war and siegecraft, Dorothy 
Thompson on agriculture, F. E. Winter on 
building and town-planning. The result is a 
book packed with useful and up-to-date in- 
formation for those who know what they are 
looking for, but bewildering as an introduc- 
tion; its proper function is encyclopaedic: it is 
for consultation, not to read. 

It is also (as the alert reader will by now in all 
likelihood have deduced) remarkable both for 


what it omits, and for the methodological, 
indeed the philosophical, assumptions which 
underpin these omissions. There is, to begin 
with, almost nothing about religion (except in 
relation to ruler-cults), or that fine flowering of 
Stoic cosmological pseudo-science, astrology, 
which may have been late, but was hardly 
Roman in origin. Further, and more impor- 
tant, Walbank argues editorially that “it was 
not feasible to include a full critical account of 
the art, literature and philosophical specula- 
tions of the period”. No one would ask for “a 
full critical account”: the trouble is, we are not, 
except for incidental references, given any 
thing. A whole block of crucial evidence has 
simply been ignored. The clear implication is 
that these cultural areas have no historio- 
graphical significance, and function in a sealed 
aesthetic enclave. A similar stance is adopted 
by Berthold, who supposes that because he is 
writing a political history of Rhodes, this 
means he can afford a mere cursory sketch of 
the republic's social structure, treat economic 
problems only in so far as they refer directly 
to politics, and ignore cultural matters al- 
together. Perhaps that is why Davies, whose 
contribution to 77ie Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory VII i is by far the liveliest, and who has a 
much clearer idea than most of what principles 
are to seek in his field, should have been given 
the impossible task , in a single chapter, of ana- 
lysing “Cultural, Social, and Economic Fea- 
tures of the Hellenistic World”, much as earlier 
historians, taking a break from the serious 
business of war and politics, used to churn out 
those perfunctory round-ups on art, philoso- 
phy and literature. Excellent work - as all the 
books under review demonstrate in their dif- 
ferent ways - is being done in every area of 
Hellenistic civilization. What is crying out for 
. revirion (as they equally make clear) is the un- 
reflecting adherence to an arbitrary, and con- 
stricting, set of historiographical guidelines. 
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Fiction 

POOR DEAR CHARLOTTE 

Anabel Donald 

From the author of a highly acclaimed first novel, Hannah At Thirty-Five, Or How 
lb Survive Divorce , another superb story combining humour and pathos. £8.95 

THE LONELY SILVER RAIN 

John D> MacDonald 

Another superbly-crafted TVavis McGee story - one of suspense fiction's most 
popular and idiosyncratic private investigators. £8.95 

POLARIS AND OTHER STORIES 

Fay Weldon 

The author’s second collection of short stories, each one funny, tragic, 
tough-minded or soft-hearted, according to the mood of the reader! £8.95 

HANDS OF A STRANGER 

Robert Daley 

A powerful new thriller which examines an emotive and violent subject — rape -- 
and the terrible consequences for all those involved. £9.95 

THE morning gift 

Diana Norman 

From the author of Fltzempress ’Lfftv and King of the Last Days, another superbly 
researched and written new novel set in the England of the 1140a. £9-95 

DREAM OF ORCHIDS 

Phyllis A. Whitney 

The author's artistry in slaving characters, stoiy, and background into a 
'whole makes this romantic novel a joy to read. ; £9.9t 

Non-Fiction 

THE OFFICIAL HALLEY’S COMET ROOK 

Brian Harpur . 

The only guide licensed by the Hailey’s Comet Society, it contains all the facts, , 
mythfe and legends surrounding the comet. Illustrated £ 8.91 

■ JAM 

The Stoiy r - 

Jkresa McL&aft ' 

The moving autobiography of a chrome diabetic told with great honesty and 
Warmth — and surprisingly hilarious in the most unexpected y/ayB. £6.& 
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Art in action 


Frederic Raphael 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Dangerous Summer 
150pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 115213 

LARRY W. PHILLIPS (Editor) 

Ernest Hemingway oki Writing 
140pp. Granada. £7.95. 

024612646 9 

ARNOLD SAMUELSON 

With Hemingway: A year in Key West and 

Cuba 

180pp. Severn House. £10.95. 

0727820508 

Of all the great writers in our time. Ernest 
Hemingway was one of the most intensely 
bookish. His bad-mouthing of critics and 
adjectives draws attention to what it was calcu- 
lated to hide: an emulous desire to impress the 
former and to deserve the finest of the latter. 
Who was ever more garrulous in defence of the 
laconic? If he instructed the Old Lady in 
Death in the Afternoon in the right use of 
“horseshit", as being the term “to describe 
unsoundness in an abstract conversation or, 
indeed, any over-metaphysical tendency in 
speech", it is singular how archly the advocate 
of the monosyllabic could choose to express 
himself. There is a telling contrast between the 
terseness of the early stories and the pot-bel- 
liedness of much of the longer work. There was 
much wilful deliberation in the cult of brevity. 
In literature as in life, Hemingway's slimness 
was always that of a man liable to run to fat. 

The bullfighter must stay in shape for the 
sake both of elegance and of survival: podge 
makes him ridiculous and vulnerable. As 
Ernest Hemingway on Writing, Lany W. 
Philips's opportunistic compilation of off-cuts, 
proves, Hemingway believed in impersonation 
as a creative method. An author, he advised, 
must never judge other people, but must seek 
always to inhabit their skins. Unless you can 
see your characters’ world through their eyes, 
there is small point in proposing to be a novel- 
ist, Romancing, in the fanciful sense, is crucial 
to fiction. Art demands mimesis, we might say, 
if Plato had not said it first. 

Hemingway’s style sought to match the un- 
hurried economy of a great bullfighter, a pro- 
saic equivalent of the unblinking clarity with 
which the matador contrives his effects. The 
doctor's son refuses to wince at blood and 
dreams of being the author of "A Natural His- 
tory of The Dead ”, The Old Lady, in a father 
British accent, demanded to know why her' . 
interlocutor, if he liked corridas so miich,. did 
not become a professional. “My decision”, he * 
replies, “was reached oi^a consideratiorrof my 
physical ineptitudes, bn the welcome advice of . 
my friends and from the fact that it became 
increasingly harder as I grew older to enter the 
ring happily except after drinking three or four 
absinthes which, while they inflamed my cour- 
age, slightly distorted my reflexes." How, one 
wonders, did he manage to shoot cigarettes 
from Ordoflez's tjps some thirty boozing years 
later? Be that as it may, there is something 
Byronic in pleading advanced years when one 
is barely out of one's twenties and something 
sly in suggesting that a torero’s career was ever 
a possibility. Arnold Samuelson bears man- 
ifestly, honest witness to the almost fawning 
deference , Hemingway showed to Sidney 
: Franklin when 1 tl|e American matador visited.. 
,!<^ba in 1934: ^The man in the', brown suit 
wearing a black beret pn the side of his head, , . 
with a blond Jewish face and aggressive man--: 
nqp. I . seemed to be the one man he complete- 
ly admired.” Poor Harold Ldeb, alias Robert 
•Cohn in Fiesta, might hot have been put down 
for quite such a kike if he hadknowri how tp 
handle 'a muleta.\ 

. A worker iq w(jrds can. never enjoy t^ie con-’ ' 
summate moment when the; dancer and the i; 
dance are Phe. I^j the cdllejOh of the plaza de - 
1 foror, hotveyer, Hemingway came as dose as ; 
he cpi|W to thqt magic confusion. In the: mo- 
. merit of truth, life, and death and art and action 
are simultaneous and indistinguishable,' at ; 

. least if ypu like tojthink so . The supreme mata- 
’ dor must kill tecifrlendo, using the bull's own ; 
impetus to lend Energy to the sword*. There ■ 
must be no aggressive lunge, or shifty stammer 
of the feet. With the obsequious hospitality of a 

suWi^.'HeM $■'. • 


torero invites the bull to lower his head and 
make himself accessible to death. The “love" 
linking killer and victim resembles that be- 
tween the boy Davy, in Islands in the Stream, 
and the great fish he has hooked. It is so, her- 
metically dual, this relationship, that the in- 
formed spectator has a sense of privileged exclu- 
sion usually known only to the cuckold. 

The Dangerous Summer has been a long 
time in the works. The story of the bullfighting 
season of 1959, when Antonio Ordoriez and his 
brother-in-law, Jose Miguel Domingufn, 
fought a series of corridas, mono a mano (that 
is to say without the usual participation of n 
third matador), was first written for Life maga- 
zine, which commissioned 10,000 pricey 
words. In I960, every “A" or “the" could have 
bought six square metres, mas o menos, of 
waterfront land on the Costa del Sol, where 
Hemingway worked on the manuscript. As the 
obiter dicta collected in Ernest Hemingway on 
Writing insist, he had an individualist’s horror 
of commissioned work. However, he also had a 
great need for money, or imagined he had. 
Having first seen Ordonez when he was on a 
winter tour of Latin America, Hemingway was 
easily seduced into the reportorial role which, 
with its echoes of by-lined, bygone days, made 
him feel young again. (Norman Mailer, figlio 
dl Papa , goes through the same hack motions.) 

Hemingway had first returned to Franco's 
Spain in 1953, when he feared that the Guardia 
Civil might take a pot at him; in fact, they 
disappointed him with their geniality. Did he 
not know that there is always an amnesty for 
celebrities? He proclaimed that he came back 
only after assuring himself that all his pre-war 
friends were out of gaol, but the crowded state 
of the Caudillo's prisons suggests that either 
this was not so or that a lot of friends were 
conveniently struck from the register. Only 
dedicated detractors will want to make much of 
this; why should we wait for the world to fall 
into the right hands before visiting its more 
delectable corners? Spain is an immovable 
feast. However, a queasy conscience may have 
turned The Dangerous Summer from a dream 
assignment to a protracted chore. By the time 
it was completed, at La Constila, near Malaga, 
where the legendary white-beard was once 
pointed out to me, having his photograph 
taken, belly-in, on the beach, the manuscript 
had fattened to 108,746 words (Anthony 
Burgess, en bon comptable, cites the exact fi- 
gure in his monograph of 1978). Of these, the 
present anonymous editors, from the staff of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, have chosen to leave 
,\is with some 55,000. Their task has, no doubt, 
been thankless, but. they, deserve small thanks 
for their performance of It. Whom else shall we 
blame for the misshapen structure of several 
passages? ("I love Nlmes but did not feel like 
leaving Madrid, where we had just arrived, to 
make such a long trip to see bulls with altered 
horns fought so decided to stay in Madrid.") 
The filleting process has removed bone and left 
flab. Can sententiousness have been so com- 
mon that even reckless editing could not exclse 
it? 

. Riding along the road towards Segorbe that morning 
I thought how a bulldozer does more Violence to a 
hM than thideath oEa brigade and that a brigade that 
“ left to hold a height so that it, the brigade, might be 
destroyed, may enrich the soil for a short time and 
add some valuable mineral saftB and a. certain 
amount of metal to the hill but the metal la not in 
mineable quantities and any fertilization nrade will 
be washed away from the infertile soil in the rains of . 
(spring and fail and in the run-off of the show of 
Winter. • ■ 

Is this by the same man who decribed, in a few! ' 
original and imitqble lines, how the fugitive 
Greeks maimed their mules with sledge-ham- 
mer? to deny them to the Turks in 1922? Of : 
have his editors done the same laming buslriess ; 
to our author? . • *. . .. . '' • • . , ■ 

'■ A «*HgO , odour has-: surrounded The . 

Luis Castillo-Puche„ in his chattlly.selWttduL- ' 
gmtHemingway tit Spain, first; translated :in>' : : 
197+, maintains that the: Whole notion ol 
mutually, murderous rivalry between Domin^ ' 
gulp, the old pro And old pretonder - vyith hls; 
.repertoire ofManolete’s serorid-hand- tricks I 
and the integrity of the young- maestro .‘was 1 h 
compound of hope arid hype. Hemingwhy. the '- 


Cleverer dicks have insisted that sdf-impor- ingn: 
tant Ernest hud a poor grasp' of hull-fight ihp cowai 
altogether (Martin Scymour-Smith is the younj 
boldest in thus regard), but if Ordonez and affect 
Domingufn never rend into their commercial of tin 
enterprise any of the confrontation between enipt. 
talent and genius which Hemingway wished bulls! 
upon it, well, perhaps Hector and Achilles Go ret 

were just a couple of Levantine roughs who Wii 
never had a hexametrical thought in their lout- recou 
ish lives. Arnol 

He squared the bull up and ihe plu/a wjis mi quiet I (' 

could hear Hie click hehiiul me ns ii woman's fail initial 
dosed. Antonio sighted iilong i lie hhitk- nf (he sliark* 
sword, bent his (cfl knee forward, swung (he inulcln 1U.I4 I 
Toward the bull and us the bull came he wuitccl until gradiii 
The exact moment when Ihe horns would gel him, l- ... u 

and then the point of the sword went in and the hull f . 

came pushing on it, his head down following ihe red ,rom 1 

doth and Antonio’s flat palm wus pushing on the Warm 
pommel and the hludc slid in slowly high up between lliastei 
the very top of ihe shoulder blades. Antonin's feel and lit 
had not moved und the hull inn! lie were one now and SamiK 

when his hand came flat unto ihe lop of ihe hhiek ‘i* 
hide the horn had passed his chest and (lie hull was 
dead under his nrm. " ,;m :, i 

never 

Here at least means and matter are in perfect learnt 

accord: the master dans ses oeuvres. The way ployer 
Hemingway wanted to sec the summer may only b< 
well have commanded what he imagined took deft si 
place (writers begin by finding a style to suit circle | 
their vision and often end with visions that suit brilliar 
their style), but in terms of word-painting, the quiesci 
treacherous old borracho knew his stuff almost the pa] 

to the very end. Perhaps in venerating Antonio line to ! 
he was repaying a debt to Cayetano Ordoriez, to writ 
the boy’s father, whom he first glorified in The busine- 
Sun Also Rises as the fictional Pedro Romero rend, 
(having cadged the name from a classical Hemin, 
torero) and then later accused, under his fight- as nny 

Privacy preserved 


in e name of Nifu.de la Palma, of yrli^w 
cowardice. Perhaps he had 
young gipsy . » love that spoke its nan* “ * 
affectations of partnership and in the rf!? 1 
of the cor nadtis fi„„, which no agjlih^ 1 
empt. Hemingway may have been a ml! ' 
bullshit, but he was capable of buliw* 
Gored by his editors, he still cuts bolE 
With Hemingway is a happy discov< ? 
recounts a year in Key West and CuhS 
Arnold Samuelson spent working for He2 
way (who had a charmless wayofshoS 
iniliiils in the heads of gaffed ££?* 
sharks) at the height of his hutch feme fS 
M’.M ... IMS. Siiniiwlani wus an uuataj 
gradimie bumming his way from MinnesZ 
Key West m the hope of some tips on wife 
from Ins idol, to whom he had no introdj 
Warmly received, he wound up crewing 
master’s new boat, the Pilar, und learnt to ft 
and not to throw up. except in the highest- 
Samuelson 's mamiscripi has heen edited as 
hiimoiisly by his daughter, who has done 
than any of C'lmrles Seri liner's sons. HerfeUa 
never did become a successful writer, but fe 
learnt his lessons mi well from a generalise* 
ployer that it is hard to believe that this isb 
only book. It is at once naive and artful, sin 
deft sketches of a piscatorial fanatic and 1* 
circle (Pauline, Hemingway's second wife, 
brilliantly suggested, with all the carping* 
quiescence of a moneyed “Mummy"), wft 
the pages in which Hemingway lays it on Ik 
line to his young/iw^on the question ofhoi 
to write arc as good a guide to the palKts 
business of authorship as a tyro could wii to 
read. And in its bilclcss candour, Ufa 
Hemingway is us nice and clean a rehabilitate) 
as nny sou of a bitch is likely to receive. 


Dick Davis 

THOMAS DANIEL YOUNG and GEORGE CORE 
(Editors) 

Selected Letters of John Crowe Ransom 
430pp. Louisiana State University Press 
£32.55. 

0807111686 

On the first page of their introduction the edi- 
tors of John Crowe Ransom’s letters define 
him as "a major theoretical critic who almost 
incidentally or casually became a great minor 
poet" and their emphasis Is bomc out by whnt 
follows. Ransom's first poems were written 
around 1915 (when he was twenty-sovon) und 
bis first book of poems was published in 1919- 
there are no letters included from between' 
1914 and 1917, and the only references to the 
poems between 1917 and 1919 concern the 
technicalities of getting them into print. So the 
reader hoping for insight into how and why 
under what personal pressure or ns n result of 
what meetings and discoveries, Ransom bc- 
a P 0 ® 1 be wholly disappointed. And 
so it is throughout the book; his own poetry is 
very rarely mentioned and the genesis of speci- 
fic poems is never discussed or even hinted at 
(we do get two unpublished poems - one very 
early, the other possibly the last poem he wrote 
- but neither is particularly distinguished). 

There is another disappointment in store: a 
volume of letters.proinises Intimacy, the pri- 
vate man,. beliefs, affection and anger; but we 
are not given them. “Sentiment” was a word of 
Ransom, the notion of 
S^^ l ° nal l0yalt y existln * “ “this 
JJS! JS Ch u Can . neither i* understood nor 
KT** but IMs own sentiments remain 
bare as an unexamined given. There are sober, 
dutiful, unexcited and Unexciting letters to his 

SohoiK) but none to his children; his successful 
hfeloug manage began in 1920; 

and 1921 -“my 
,v^ ^suddenl y 8 p j»are unglossed In a letter of 
m ; to Gmyes. His father, fo whom he S 
. p^ave teep riewitedi !was a ruffiSt minT^ " 

Ranscfm^ , is writing Jbculariv tn 
heathen”. How 




“PIETY" - we do not leant. The privar 
Ransom who felt, doubted, believed acd 
created is hardly ever present in these lefiat 
Whnt is here then? First, a grant many lettei 
on criticism mid poetic theory to Allen Tw 
who is the recipient of around half the confrats 
of the volume. (Ransom destroyed Tate's 
answers, as he did T. S. Eliot’s and everybody 
clse’s, much to Tate’s chagrin; the editors area 
little awestruck by this sacrilege and contnot 
that he “must have misplaced, lost, thrown otf 
and destroyed at least hnlf a million doUnra’ 
worth of correspondence’ 1 hut it is entirely 
sislcnt with his view Hint what is private shouM 
remnin so.) These theoretical letters, cominj 
from such un interesting nnd seemingly wi 
generis poet, command respect; but most d 
them nre a tentative thinking nloud, of its na- 
ture unclenr, und made even less clcnr by.fc 
absence of Tate's responses, The issues w 
more cogently treated in Uunsem's essays. 

Second, there Is n great deal of Kansomtbe 
committee man. He Bought, organized and 
proselytized for groups - the Fugitive*, tk 
Agrarians, ihe contributors on whom he rtijw 
when he was running the Kenyon Review, 
twin public loyiiltlcs were the Old South aw 
the New (though not necessarily the fash^ 1 
ably new) Poetry, and he obviously thW 1 
that both could best be served by the ral^ 
ary zeal of small well-organized qssodalionfa 
the like-minded. His predilection 
activity comes over as a part of his passion » • 
privacy and decorum; he does not go it 
the group affords him scope for his anibw* 
(which are real) but also; the relative protect*, 
of a corporate identity - relative becauw®. 
clearly dominated any group he J 0 ^' 

Third, there are a few- a very few-inW^ 

ing personal asides: a vivid glimpse. “ ■ " 
young Robert Lowell ("a more 
Cras haw”), some sharp but appredativ^c®® 
ments qn Robert Frost, 'a liking for ; 
jrritation with Robert Graves and 
ing (whom he qeems to have been instrunjw. 
in bringing together). But In general the puo» . 
committee mati's mask is firmly 
The World’s Body. Ransom wrote “|hej>*[ 
must suppress, the man"; on the 
these letters such suppression caw®' “ 
easily and instinctively. Ills inward Belq 
we glimpse obliquely and fitfully in the • 
vehemence of his poetry, would have 
him, embarrassingly out of place fo a 
This is uiidqubtedly dur loss, 
thu^h^olnay respect hW'mdtlvea.'^y^^ 

. f I'J ■ . . || Jill';-.; j : 
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In the power trap 


St ephen Watson 

VINCENT CRAPANZANO 

Waiting: The whites of South Africa 
377pp. Granada. £10.95. 

0246126426 

For two lengthy periods in 1980 and 1981 
Vincent Crapanzano, an American social 
anthropologist, lived among the inhabitants of 
a small farming village in the vine-growing area 
north of Cape Town . There, through a series of 
conversations, he recorded the stories, 
memories, hopes and fears of white Afrikaans 
and English-speakers with the intention, as he 
puts it, of studying “the effect of domination on 
the dominating". Waiting is the result, a book 
which lays bare the morally crippling, psycho- 
logically stunting effects which decades of 
absolute power, tenaciously preserved, have 
had on white men and women in South Africa. 

la many ways Crapanzano has produced a 
remarkable piece of work. Much of the book 
has the qualities of a well-organized novel; the 
material it records speaks for itself, requiring 
no further comment. His own observations and 
explanations are never less than judicious. 
Through them he provides an informal history 
of South Africa, outlining those political, eco- 
nomic and social forces which have not only 
given the whites their dominant role but their 
various voices a particular character. These 
voices are, as Crapanzano notes, “weighed 
with their rationalizations", self-contradic- 
tions, silences. Certainly, the effect is seldom 
one of lightness. “The kaffirs breed like rab- 
bits", one farmer complains. “Coloureds have 
no sense of time", says another. They are 


heavy with bigotry. They are also weighed 
down by another burden, one which squats 
upon white South Africans like a veritable in- 
cubus. 

Crapanzano believes that, despite all 
appearances, the whites, like the country itself, 
are “caught in the deadened time of waiting". 
“Wittingly or unwittingly”, he writes, “the 
whites wait for something, anything, to hap- 
pen. They nre caught in the peculiar, the para- 
lytic, time of waiting.” This is his main theme. 
At first sight it seems an entirely valid one. If it 
is asked what South African whites are doing 
today, it seems reasonable to answer, yes, they 
are indeed waiting - for those whom they con- 
sider to be barbarians to descend upon them 
and take their revenge for centuries of humil- 
iation and suffering. Nevertheless, this 
metaphor, however persuasive, is also mis- 
leading. It is not that it is altogether too liter- 
ary, too encrusted with echoes of Beckett, 
Weil and Cavafy. There is little doubt that 
many whites are waiting in the way Crapan- 
zano says; many of them probably do feet im- 
potent. They are only too aware, as one farmer 
bleakly puts it, that “We've certainly buggered 
things up”, and that they are going to have to 
pay. And yet it is important to realize, as I 
think Crapanzano does not, that this waiting is 
merely one symptom of a far deeper malaise. 
The white's sense of deadened time, of waiting 
for the end, is nothing but one expression of his 
ever-increasing entrapment. It is this, and not 
the waiting, which is his central dilemma. 

The distinction of Waiting is to reveal those 
many factors which have contrived to trap the 
whites. Chief among these is their very power. 
The author shows that the whites who domin- 
ate are no.less trapped within the system than 


the blacks whom they dominate. It is not simp- 
ly that they cannot escape the insidious effects 
of the master-servant relationship. Almost ev- 
ery chapter of the book adds yet another bar to 
their prison. The whites are shown to be 
trapped by their past, their upbringing, their 
religions, even by their nostalgias. The 
conclusion implicit in Crapanzano's material is 
profoundly pessimistic. It is not just that the 
whites are so determined to maintain their pri- 
vileges that they simply will not change. It is 
rather that they are so enmeshed in a system of 
conventions, traditions, economic and psycho- 
logical controls, that they actually cannot 
change. This view seems the more inevitable 
when it is recognized that the one means 
through which change might be effected has 
been excluded from the start. At every possible 
level the character of white South African life 
is determined by the rejection of the blacks. 
Only by accepting them will the whites be 
delivered from their malaise. 

That this is unlikely to happen is also clear. 
The system of apartheid, whose initial justi- 
fication was some entirely specious, supposed- 
ly essential difference between races , has in the 
course of nearly forty years created so many 
barriers, such different life experiences and 
such implacable hatreds that white and black 
are now more apart, more separate, than ever 
before - with all of this the world is by now 
familiar enough. It is finally for this reason that 
the majority of whites should feel trapped and 
that their waiting should be doom-laden . They 
do not know the blacks and their chances of 
meeting them in anything other than a violent 
confrontation have all but vanished. “All we 
can do is wait and see what is going to de- 
velop", another farmer is forced to conclude. 


Perhaps this rather feeble conclusion is the 
only appropriate one. But the reader of Wait- 
ing will be- mistaken if he takes it for the whole 
truth. It needs to be remembered that the 
South African State is certainly not waiting. As 
in the past, it is actively engaged in pre- 
empting, attacking and crushing any opposi- 
tion to that cruel system of privilege over which 
it continues to preside. Crapanzano's study is 
an excellent one, but it is surely one of its 
limitations that it can reveal no connection 
between this immensely aggressive white State 
nnd the apparently helpless, stranded indi- 
viduals whose voices it records. 


New structures, new mentalities 


Ronald Robinson 

MICHAEL CROWDER (Editor) 

The Cambridge History of Africa 

Volume Eight: Frame. 1940 toe. 1975 

1,011pp. Cambridge University Press. £50. 

052I224O98 

WILLIAM TORDOFF 

Government and Politics in Africa 

352pp. Macmillan. £18 (paperback, £6.95). 

0333341880 

Arriving at the continent’s latest phase, The 
Cambridge History of Africa finds Itself cauglit 
between shifting perspectives: it Is an nge of 
decolonization and Independence, it is an cm 
of intensifying dependence and recolonization, 
it is the teginning of something, and no one 
knows where it will end. Few historians, the 
editor complains, venture to catch up with the 
press of events since 1940. Interpretation has 
to rely to a great extent on predictive models 
which social scientists have taken largely from 
other continents, nnd they divide as to whether 
: the Africans are climbing up or slipping down 
the cliffs of modernity. After all, that is the 
layman’s question at the bottom of these two 
books but, where the lopgue durie at national 
history is as brief as it is in Africa, the historian 
also has to guess the future if the meaning of 
dear-present tendencies is to be found. Take 
regions where for the most part the tale of 
grasses, rain and flies had overshadowed that 
of man rough-hew, at the beginning of this 
century, a thousand native regimes and. count- 
less peoples into forty-eight colonial states; at 
• another stroke, through gup or ballot-box sixty 
or seventy years later, liberate and reconstitute 
with subsidized bluepririts for all kinds of unity 
and teopoiplc growth, and wonder at tjie des- 
tiny ofnew nations. After' a decade or two, 
my fell under dictatorship^ but their historic 
’■ character, has yet to appear. Of ail continents, 
this; pne has ; probably- seen mpre drastic 
| government, if dot society, than any 

■.^M fecently. ; • 1 • 

! >• .-^fematurely or 1 not; Michael Crbwder. and 
^A-Cojitributors have undertake^ a task of no. 
V ^^ hfetoriogrepfoc^daring. * In surveying.the 


? ••'jpft ^ ^^ogfepWc^aring^ In surveying.the 
i-v^yaHqii^ ;j^thi ■ : taken- - towards . establishing: 
^^^ndepce' throughput .Africa : as far as 
they : hgy e ,in effect, pioneered the search 
.' 4^;P?(?P?ctive 6o<the- great rift fo.lts modern 
• With Vsodoljgist, ft couple !of eco^ 


nomists and journalists, several political 
scientists, two historians and Basil Davidson, 
the expedition looks an unlikely team; even so, 
as seasoned Africanists they achieve a unity of 
view rarely found in the Actonian collections 
of the Cambridge University Press. 

A set of analytic models in the opening chap- 
ters summon up the themes and they clatter 
almost inexorably into historical reality region 
by region later. The late Billy Dudley has writ- 
ten generally on state-making, Adebayo 
Adedejl on the economics and J. D. Peel on 
class formation and cultural Identity. It would 
be hard to think of a better plan, though histo- 
rians might have expected the history to begin 
with a broad appraisal of what Africa was like 
at the end of empire. The yenre from 1940 to 
1960 might have been interpreted more from 
the standpoint of the colonial period, and if 
they had been, the European role in yielding 
control nnd provoking national movements 
might have appeared more distinctly. As it is, 
apart from the editor’s elegant essay on the 
impact of the Second World War, a concrete 
datum for measuring historical change is some- 
times hard to find. Some surveyors as a result 
tend to set up their beacons on the prospective, 
rather than the retrospective side of the rift; it 
. makes a great deal of difference to the mapping 
which side. After an Invaluable econometric 
study of development unimaginable in colonial 
times, for, example, the under-secretary- 
general of the UN economic commission for 
Africa finds sombrely that “African govern- 
ments have not entirely failed In their efforts". 
Again, the unreality of the independence 
taken and given is stressed: real power, econo- 
mic power, was retained abroad; still, what, 
else could have been given and taken in the 
historic circumstances, but government? Afri- 
can leaders at least were surely freer than they 
had- been under colonial rule. Yet again, a. 
writer properly laments the “sovereignty 5f the . 
people" qverthrowit by, -colonels,! without- 
emphasizing also that,, for good or ill, post- 
colonial states have established an. authority 
much greater than most of theirallon predeces- 
sors. In the longer.view, it seems a miracle that 
. they have been held together,- and howjtise 
have’ nation states -ih other continents. been- 
fofged before- -the people ipoulcf. take them 

^Bj^such an Enterprise, understandably, |W* 
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advance of Africa had been measured more by 
comparison with the discounted colonial past 
and less from the standpoint of incipient 
Europes, Americas and Soviets, the carto- 
graphy might have been less disillusioned and 
more in context, This, however, is no great ■ 
matter; the reader is able to correct any dis- 
orientations in the light of events chronicled 
and interpreted in the regional chapters for all 
countries from Egypt and the Maghrib to 
Madagascar and South Africa. For the first 
time between the covers of a single book, the 
final volume of The Cambridge History of 
Africa compresses an immense monographic 
literature of area studies, which is assessed in 
useful bibliographical essays at the back. 

Many of these regional surveys are also mod- 
els of historical interpretation. They are writ- 
ten mostly by authorities who have published 
works on earlier periods, for example Cherry 
Gertzel oti east and central Africa, Ruth 
Morgenthau on French-speaking tropical 
Africa, Crawford Young on Zaire, Rwanda 
and Burundi, and Christopher Clapham on 
Ethiopia and Somalia. Clapham’s Hccount of 
how the newly nationalized Somali clans and 
the recentralized empire of Haile Selassie fell 
to Mantist military coups at the same time is h 
' tour deforce. (TheSouth African chapter, on 
' the other. hand, is a little disappointing.) An 
■ enormous; amount of significance has been 
pa cked into * ti n Y space, without losing sight of 
the meaning of incessant revolutions. It would 
be churlish therefore to complain that the pro- 
cess rarely stops to bring out the dramatic mo- 
ment of a unique event. The actors themselves 
: are seldom allowed to tell us what they are 
doing, or what they think is happening. There 
is of course an early mention of Nkrumah's 

* “Seek ye first the political kingdom”, out of 
’ context; after that, the rest is mostly silence 

until the final chapter. It was once said that 
' Africa has no history; this eighth- volUme 
. almost irriplies Africans hay^. ng history; to 
speak of. At last Basil Davidson lifts tfie ban In 
. a brilliantly sympathetic treatment of guerrilla . 
...insurgency in. - Angola, Mozambique .and 

* Guinea-Bissau, in 1970 Augustine; Neto is 
' saying,- "We are .frying; to free and modernize 

pur.people by n dual reyolutiojm agh» OS t\ their . 
traditional Structures , whieh cao' no, longer 
serve them - such as ethnio wparetfefoi, Witch- 
craft belief find the oppression of Wojiien-atid. 
", against cqlonlal nile.". Snqtete Machel ^ays, 
“We felt, especially, that tfii struggle to create 


Tony Phillips’s drawing " Booty 1 ", from his 
exhibitionist History of the Benin Bronzes «r the 
Africa Centre, 38 Ring Street, London WC2 until 
August 30. 


new structures would fall within the creation of 
a new mentality.” For anyone reading this 
volume from beginning to end, these words 
strike with the force of revelation. Quotation 
eventually reveals that in the eyes of the actors 
as well as the writers, and therefore in actual- 
ity, history is bundling the classless Eden of 
foreign romance with the “tribalism’' of colo- 
nial anthropology into limbo in black .Africa, 
whether by reform or revolution. 

Another Africa is moving into view out of 
catastrophe, in Professor Crowder's volume, 
with a remarkably uniform pattern In most 
countries: a continent of classes - educated 
bourgeoisies, rich peasants, or would-be prole- 
tarian elites identified with the proliferating 
absolutist state, and committed to Impose 
national identity and integrity. This is the un- 
mistakable impression over all. It may not be 
as it should be in Candide’s world: It means 
riches for the few, crumbs for the several at the 
expense of the masses; the state sucking wealth 
from the countryside to feed its managers and 
beneficiaries in swelling cities often deters the 
farmers from growing the necessary surplus; all 
this is regrettable, but how elsewhere have 
national rulers taken precedence in village 
pantheon s? Wealth is not usually shared by the 
many until a few become rich: if poverty and 
prosperity depend above alt on good or bad 
government, the state has to come Into exist- 
ence first. The Cambridge History of Africa in 
all these ways looks not only remarkably mod- 
ern, but uncomfortably like the annals of 
nation-building in Europe. 

: Tiiniing from history under the influence of 
. models to models tested against comparable 
cases, we come' to William Tordoffs Govern- 
ment and Politics, in Africa. Though intended 
primarily to introduce university students of 
politics to tlie subject, it should be read by. all 
historians along with the eighth volume of the 
CHA. By ft different method it reflects on the 
; same issues of the colonial - legacy and 
arrives at a somewhat similar , view of events. 

. Tordoffs shrewd verdicts ori the debate be? ■ 
tween the “modernization" and “undcr-de-" 
■ ■•velbpment* thebristji, on why: iom.e African 
i;-..,- states suffermUtiary couj# while othersdanot „ 

, and some countries prosper while others stag- 
, . -nate , "point, tp. t he intervention of good or bad 
i l .government. Reading thesd qpgent reflections; 
* . enables one to grasp more securely the theore- 
' ■ , tic. assumptions :whic^ underlie the writing of 
the filial Cambridge volume. 


Invisible enclosures 


Robert Brown 


BARRINGTON MOORE 

Privacy: Studies in social and cultural history 
328pp. Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe; distri- 
buted in the UK by Eurospan. £23 50 
0 394 53819 A 


Most, if not all, of the half-dozen or so books 
on political sociology that Barrington Moore, 
Jr, has produced in the past three decades have 
been concerned, either directly or indirectly, 
with the relations between political power and 
social injustice. Within this vast topic his work 
has ranged very widely. It has included several 
early volumes on Soviety politics, the well- 
known Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy, joint authorship with Herbert 
Marcuse and Robert Paul Wolff of A Critique 
of Pure Tolerance and, more recently, the two 
books entitled Reflections on the Causes of 
Human Misery and Injustice : The social 
bases of obedience and revolt. The present 
volume, although ambiguously titled, is clearly 
a member of the same family of interests. 

Moore’s Privacy is ambiguously titled be- 
cause its author struggles to contain two dif- 
ferent topics within the confines of the same 
book. He is concerned, on the one hand, with 
how different societies have met their mem- 
bers' desire, or need, for seclusion on intimate 
occasions, such as during sexual intercourse or 
during study. On the other hand, he is even 
more concerned with the way in which social 
rules and institutions protect, or fail to protect, 
people from arbitrary interference by other 
members of the same society, especially those 
with political authority or economic power. 
Moore says that a person’s right to seclusion is 
connected with his right to protection against 
public officials by his general right not to be 
intruded upon in private life. Different 
societies have drawn the line between public 
and private affairs rather differently, however 
and some simple societies with few public in- 
stitutions have drawn almost no line at all. In 
tracing this line as it appears in the literature of 
three developed societies - classical Athens, 
the Hebrews pf the Old Testament, and the 
ancient Chinese - and in various pre-literate 
groups, Moore is interested not only in where 
the line between public and private is drawn in 
each case, but also in why the boundary should 
so often be given social recognition and en- 
forcement. 

Tlie initial drawback to this ambitious pro- 
ject is that Its ambitions are based upon treat- 
ing different kinds of pri vacy as though they all 
formed the same boundary between public and 
private concerns. But this is obviously not true. 
Some activities are private in the sense of being 
secluded or hidden from other people, as in 
cases of pyrotnania or illicit love or the sale of 
state secrets. Other activities are private in that 
they are both hidden and intimate, as in the 
case of two lovers examining each other’s 
bodies. Again , there is the privacy of domestic 
life - of private duties. and projects — as con- 
trasted with the requirements of civil life, such 
as voting and the inoculation of children 
against disease. For someone to be duty-bound 
to attend his brother's funeral is a private 
affair, yet bis privacy is not being intruded 
upon by the other participants who expect him 
to attend. There is also the privacy of being a 
private agent rather than a public official - of 
being, for example, a private Inquiry agent 
ra fo er than , a policeman. ’ A public ' agent Is 
someone who has been giyen special powers 
denidcl ;to the Ordinary citizen and is held 
accountable for the way in which they are used. 

The difference between the two sorts of agent 
is not the same. as that between a secret action 
and a public orie, or that between an intimate 
relationship and a formal observance. Nor is 
the conflict between seeking private advantage 
and pursuing the' public interest a' struggle be- . 
tweert a person’s right to be left alone and the : 
nght of public authorities .to impose certain 
obligations upon him. The latter sort of differ- : 
ence is only one of the various forms taken by 
the distinction between what is private and 


what Is public. 

Because Moore takes these several different 
kinds of privacy as one common topic, his de- 
tailed discussions of people's rights, against 
political interference tend to become descrip- 
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tions of thfeirpblitical rights as private citizens. 
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In his chapter on Athens, for example, he asks 
“who belonged to the public, that is, the polis7 
How did one become b member?" Later he 
asks, and sets out to answer, the question of 
what the obligations of the polls and the indi- 
vidual were to each other. This leads him to 
sketch the military duties of adult male 
citizens, their financial obligations to the navy, 
their participation in the chorus at dramatic 
festivals, and such other features of Athenian 
life as the penalties for criminal offences, and 
the tone of political debate. Clearly, however, 
these details concern much more than protec- 
tion of the citizen against arbitrary interference 
by the polis. A political right such as the ability 
to attend the Athenian assembly and propose 
laws was not a right against intrusion any more 
than the modem citizen’s rights to welfare be- 
nefits are protections of his privacy. By inter- 
preting the notion of privaev so generously, 
Moore is led to describe much of the political 
and social structure of his three chief examples. 
The result is somewhat disorderly since often 
no form of privacy is at issue. 

One conclusion reached by Moore as an out- 
come of his survey is that in societies which lack 
political organization, and thus lack rights pro- 
tecting the individual from it. there neverthe- 
less are often social devices that protect people 
from unwanted company. He gives as one in- 
stance the privacy area which invisibly encloses 
each person’s sleeping platform within the 
Eskimo dwelling. This area, although fully ex- 
posed to view, is treated as though it were 
secluded, and its occupant is left undisturbed 
by the other inhabitants of the room. In gener- 
al, the Eskimo, on the account cited by Moore, 
have a highly developed sense of personal’ 
privacy as compared to some other pre-literate 
groups such as the Siriono Indians of Ecuador. 
The latter, he says, manage to combine almost 
complete lack of physical privacy with intense 
suspicion of each other, a combination neatly 
illustrated by the men’s complaint that their 
women secretly hoard me H t by pushing it up 
their vaginas. The examples of the Siriono and 
the Eskimo suggest to Moore that in societies 
such as the former, whose members have few 
social or political obligations, there is little per- 
sonal privacy or need for seclusion. The 
Siriono have no burden of social duties from 
which they wish to escape. The desire for per- 
sonal privacy arises from social causes: from 
the demands, made among the Eskimo, by the 
family’s hunting activities, and elsewhere from 
the obligations imposed by larger kin groups 
and political organizations.. In the absence of 
these social demands, the response of protec- 
tive privacy dcx?s npt appear. 

_ However, this explanation obviously does not 

fit Moore s own account of the Eskimo. Some 
of their obligations are certainly imposed by 
the need for neighbouring families to help each 
other, especially in the winter village. Yet 
given the isolation of the family during the 
summer, many of the demands for personal 
privacy within the dwelling can only come as a 
response to obligations created for each other 
by members of the same family. Of course, if 
these family obligations are to be classified as 
social duties - as public obligations - then 
Moore s explanation holds of the Eskimo. But 
in that case it does not fit the Siriono, for they 
have family obligations without also displaying 
Eskimo reticence and need for personal priv- 
acy. If all families create social duties for their 
members, then this fact cannot explain Why 
privacy-seeking behaviour appears in only 
some groups. . ft Would be more plaiislble to 
suggest that the, physical conditions under 
which tlie Eskimo, but not the Siriono live 
produce unwanted intimacy, and hence aggres- 
sion; and that both of these are controlled, to a 
la!ge extent, by a, code of politeness, privacy 
and harmony. Other societies deal with this* 
problem. in L quite different ways.:! 

In writing of ancient China Moore remarks 
on the absence of any institutions to shield 
ordinary people frpm the arbitrary use of poli- 
tical authority.' He suggests, however, that the 
elaborate development of rules of etiquette 
which supported a hierarchic*! society, also 
served y broadly similar function by protect- 
mg at feast educated people. frorn unwanted 
intrusions;’. Social relations between inferiors 
and. superior? were regulated by complex sets 
of ruies and fltuals, and dne consequence of 
these was tofoalntainfop perednafprivacy; dr 
seclusion, of social jSuperfora.: Ttiq : question 
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that Moore does not pursue is whether these 
rules of etiquette also protected educated peo- 
ple against political interference. If the rules 
did not, then they served a quite different func- 
tion from that of political rights. If the rules did 
serve a similar function, it would be useful to 
investigate how general a connection there is in 
human societies between the desire for person- 
al privacy and the desire for protection nguinst 
arbitrary political intrusion. The case of the 
Eskimo shows us that the first can occur with- 
out the second; and the recent spate of privacy 
legislation in the Western democracies indi- 
cates that political liberties in them have pre- 
ceded, to some extent, the full protection of 
personal privacy. Nevertheless, it may be that 
under certain conditions the presence of one 
stimulates the growth of the other. In the his- 
tory of Western Europe the development of 
individual rather than collective responsibility 
in law, the emergence of the Protestnnl consci- 
ence, and later the success of the middle 
classes, would seem to be favourable con- 
ditions for interaction between the personal 
privacy and the political liberty of the indi- 
vidual citizen. All these conditioins were lack- 
ing in ancient China. 

At one point in his book, the author, after 
concluding that people everywhere prefer 
privacy, when they can obtain it, for defecation 
and copulation, asks whether there is any link 
between this particular sort of personal privacy 
and private rights against political intrusion 
He concludes that both first flourished in 
Victorian England: they were the signs of the 
increased respect for individual dignity that 
appeared in nineteenth-century liberalism. 
This is no explanation of any link, of couree, 
but it does remind us once again that the disin- 
tegration of social bonds by early industrializa- 
tion also made it possible, and sometimes 
necessary, to treat members of the workforce 
as responsible for their own well-being, and 
thus as potentially autonomous agents with a 
corresponding claim to respect by other 
people. 

What useful social functions does personal 
privacy serve? In both asking and answering 
this question Moote has in mind the modern 
need for two sorts of privacy: that for sincere 
and forthright expression; and that for the 
learning, not to mention practice, of profes- 
sional skills. Without privacy of communica- 
tion there can be only limited exchange of 
accurate information, he says. Without pence 
and quiet there can be only limited develop- 
ment of intellectual talent. But surely these are 
weak grounds on which to defend the case for 
personal privacy. Tlie social Utopians whom 
Moore rightly instances as being among the 
chief enemies of such privacies - because in an 
ideal society, as in a folly totalitarian one, the 
social sphere would satisfy ail legitimate per- 
sonal needs - would challenge both of Moore's 
reasons Let frank communication be the 
norm, they would say, and social embarrass- 
ment at being overheard would disappear. As 
for the acquisition of intellectual skills, many 
of them are presently learned in public: in a 

® Iaborat0r y* ,n an archive. 

I hose that demand concentration In front of a 
word processor or computer, tape-recorder or 

re u der ' S(mply rec l u ‘ re the use 
either of earphones or of earplugs. 

The appropriate answer to such attacks on 
personal pnvacy is certainly stronger than that 
given by Moore ,-yithput privacy; we can say 
people 1 cmnot feat; Undent 3 
agents who can judge how tp pursue acceptable 

: relatiS? CU p Vat ^ 8 their own interests and 
relationships. Pnvacy is required for auton- 

pmy, and if that Is not what utopians^re seek- 
mgi now is the tube to fell us so. If the other- 

SS2 foe utopian ideal ?foe„ 

the founders of utopia iW iy be both the last - 

' £s r L Qf .W apd th * only human 
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important public activity or policy Lm i 
non us taken against people who re fo H , * 
to municipal inspectors, who create I? 
demesne noise who neglect , hejr 
ammn s, or who foil performs^ 
obligations as paying alimony. The U nrfJ!r 
moral issue is whether it is the a«Sfe 
denial of personal privacy that needs jus2 
.on. Moore s remarks assume the laWl 
hat eho.ee requires more support than teZ 
it here. It i S not enough to say, as he ?! 
earlier that a public concern is one in whS 
person s behaviour mntters to other 
whereas in a private conern it does notfi! 
whatever interpretations we give to th tZ 
“matters”, tlie line between public and pS 
concerns can be relocated overnight £2 
decismn, sovereign decree, legislation^ 
technological revolution. Unless we are ddc 
mined and able to keep other people out, then 
is. m principle, nothing in our lives that do* 
not matter to other people. What we trvia 
convince them of is that their being interested 
in us, and even affected by us, does not InitseH 
give them good reason to intervene in m 
affairs. 

This same issue arises when Moore discuses 
the Greek view that a person’s private be- 
havnour is always relevant to his public u. 
formance: a man cannot be “wicked in private 
and trustworthy in public”. Moore has sow 
sympathy for this claim because selection fa 
public office is often based, in part, on the 
candidate’s private character and reputation 
The candidate carries into public office the 
qualities displayed out of it. However, it is not 
clear that Moore’s sympathy is well founded 
when applied to societies where the distinction 
is sharper. We have no difficulty in believing 
that a person evil in public can be virtuous Id 
private: many tyrants are notorious for bdng 
meek and benevolent at home, having purged 
themselves during office hours of their criminal 
impulses. Why cannot the same process wort; 
the other way round? A man who discharges 
nis aggressions at home by beating his wife and 
cursing his children, or even contents himself 
with shooting bears, may arrive at work thor- 
oughly refreshed nnd seeking only to do good. 
It is not obvious that selection for public other 
should be influenced by a person's private 
reputation - unless, that is, there is special 
reason to believe that the person’s private attri- 
butes, such as addiction to heroin, will be car- 
ried over into the public role. Everyone agrees 
that public office quite often changes the 
known character of n private citizen, some- 
times for better and sometimes for worse. 
“Virtuous in public, therefore virtuous in pri- 
vate” is not n generalization thnt In modem 
societies has ever commanded much public 
confidence; and neither should Its convene. 

The philosophical literature on privacy is 
now forbiddingly large. Moore's Privacy, In 
the coutsu of raising many interesting qqes- 
tlons yet to be nnswered.sntlsfnctorily, Is nvqw- 
ediy sociological rather thnn philosophical. 
But if it is read in tandem with some recent 
methodological work such as S. I. Benn' anil 
O. F. Gaus’s Public and Private in Social Lift 
(reviewed in the TLS on January 20, 1984), 
Moore’s survey of the ever-lengthening con- 
flict between public demands and private <te* 
fences will add usefully to our ability to evalu- 
ate their respective claims. 
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‘Free choice among a wide variety of g bods 
• and services sustain social controls over a fife 
of toil and fear , , Free election of roastci^ 

does not abolish the masters or the slices. 
These sentences come from Herbert Marcuse’s 
. One Dimensional Man and are quoted by Peter 
Lind in the introduction to his Marcuse and 
Freedom (305pp. Groom Helm. £'16.95.07099 
1684 1) which has recently been published. 
According to Lind, “Marcuse is one of the few 
ranrxist thinkers who explicitly addresses him- 
self to the question of freedom.” Marcuse’s 
critique of contemporary civilization disipisses 
the prevailing view of liberty as being largely 
an .individual matter, instead he offers the 
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Urban renewal of faith 


Robin Briggs 


ALA n*lLOTTIN 

LUfc: Citadelle de la Contre-RSforme? ( 1598- 

517pp- Dunkerque: Les Editions des Beffrois. 
lSOfr- 
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If the present French government has its way, 
the days of the thesis for the doctoral d’lttat are 
numbered; there may be many good reasons 
for the suppression of what Alain Lottin him- 
self calls “cette longue dpreuve”. but there will 
also be losses if the change deprives us of books 
of this quality. 

With few exceptions, studies of the Catholic 
Reform movement have been diocesan in their 
scope, and have been most illuminating about 
the problems of rural parishes. Professor 
Lottin has instead taken one of the major cities 
of north-western Europe as his focus, concen- 
trating on the crucial period during which en- 
thusiasm for reform ran highest. By one of 
those quirks frequent in such matters, Lille was 
not the seat of a bishopric, but lay within the 
diocese of Tournai; the destruction of the epi- 
scopal archives in 1940 might seem to have 
placed insuperable obstacles in the way of the 
ecclesiastical historian. With great ingenuity 
and patience the author has made a virtue out 
of necessity, so that one suspects his book may 
actually be more revealing about religion seen 
“from below”, through the use of a great range 
of sources, thnn the normal recourse to dioce- 
san records would have made it. The funda- 
mental topic of the thesis is stated in the title ; to 
what extent was this city of some 50,000 souls, 
nearly a thousand of them either secular or 
regular clergy by the middle of the seven teeth 
century, a great bastion of renewed Catholic 
faith? 

At a formal, externalized level, the answer is 
undoubtedly positive. Even in the 1560s, 
although Protestantism had appeared in the 
region, Lille, like most cities in the old 
Burgundian Netherlands, remained loyal to 
the old faith; later it would be one of the first to 
rally to Parma and foe Spanish cause. Between 
1588 and 1615 two militant bishops, Jean Ven- 
deville and Michel d’Esne, gave real impetus to 
the Catholic Reform in the diocese of Tournai. 
The Jesuits took up permanent residence in 
1590, and in 1611 moved into a magnificent 
college built for them by the Magistral or city 
council. From 1598, under the rule of the 
Archdukes Albert and Isabella, the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands was unremitting in its 
efforts to encourage devotion, nlded by papal 
nuncios of exceptional ability. Many other new 
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orders established themselves in Lille, along- 
side serious efforts to reform the older ones. 
Pilgrimages, processions, confraternities and 
other forms of religious activity emphasized 
how deeply the new Catholicism had taken 
root among the whole population, while pro- 
viding a framework within which much of the 
public life of the city was lived. There was also 
a transformation at the educational level; over 
half the children in Lille appear to have been 
receiving basic religious teaching on Sundays, 
with a quarter of them in full-time schooling for 
at least some years, by the end of the period. 

On the basis of such evidence, Lottin has no 
difficulty in making out his case that the 
Catholic Reform had a profound and durable 
effect on the city, producing quite drastic 
effects on its religious life in bbth public and 
private spheres. Nevertheless, he is properly 
cautious in characterizing the work of the re- 
formers as a partial, not a complete success. No 
doubt this was partly because the aims were so 
ambitious, but his analysis brings out complex 
mundane reasons for the limitations which be- 
came more apparent as time went on. Some of 
these factors were coincidental; military 
events, notably the French offensives after 
1635, not only exacerbated economic and so- 
cial difficulties, but absorbed virtually all the 
government's attention after Isabella’s death 
in 1633. More significant, however, were those 
which resulted from the intricate cellular na- 
ture of local society, in which power and pre- 
stige were divided between many holders, and 


defended with great intensity. The lay author- 
ities had an unusually important role in the 
running of parishes, which allowed them to 
impose their own views about the priorities a 
curl should observe; he was there above all to 
ndminister the sacraments, not to initiate new 
forms of spirituality. There was a marked pre- 
ference for assigning specific tasks - teaching, 
nursing, preaching - to separate groups within 
the clergy, a tendency encouraged by the regu- 
lar orders which offered such services to justify 
their presence and their demands for financial 
assistance. Far more than the ordinary paro- 
chial clergy, it was these orders which 
spearheaded the reforming drive - yet without 
an equally effective parish structure of instruc- 
tion and discipline the results were bound to be 
patchy. A further problem arose from the 
numerous conflicts between regulars and secu- 
lars. over issues such as the right to hear con- 
fession and the level of priests' remuneration, 
or episcopal pretensions to conduct visitations 
of regular houses. 

Tlie formidable surge of spiritual energy 
which Lille experienced in the early decades of 
the seventeenth century swept through all 
these inner divisions , but did not destroy them 
or the attitudes they exemplified. The Magis- 
tral might now exhibit recognizably Counter- 
Reformation views on such matters as educa- 
tion and poverty; it had no intention of allow- 
ing the Church to take control of policy in these 
areas. Once the heroic age of the combat 
against heresy and ignorance was over, direc- 
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tion from above began to falter in Church as 
well as State. Maximilien Villain de Gand and 
his nephew Francois, successively bishops of 
Tournai from 1615 to 1666, although they may 
have been less indolent than the high-born 
pluralist s commonplace in the earlier sixteenth 
century, were still something of a throwback to 
that style of bishop, embodiments of socio- 
political hierarchy with an acute sense of their 
own dignity. After the high point represented 
by Cardinal Bentivogllo (1607-15), the Nunci- 
ature first lost stature, then disappeared. 
Embedded within an ancien regime society, 
and itself deeply respectful of formal principles 
of authority, the Church was steadily deflected 
from the more radical consequences of its 
reformation of minds and manners. 

All this helps to explain the picture given in 
Lottin's outstanding earlier book, Chavatte, 
ouvrier lillois , of the city under French rule 
after 1667. Piety was largely of the emotional 
and affective kind which austere clerics had 
hoped to redirect; high levefs of drunkenness 
and personal violence seem to have shocked 
the French officials, while prostitution and 
“paillardise” were quite widespread. Several 
observers agreed that the clergy no longer pos- 
sessed the influence they had enjoyed under 
the Archdukes, notably among the ruling 
filites. The long decades of economic difficul- 
ties had no doubt contributed to the moral 
problems, just as they had brought a distinct 
fall in pious and charitable donations, pre- 
viously Tunning at impressive levels. In many 
ways this thesis provides a “thick description" 
of the background to this relative waning of 
religious zeal, and benefits from being read in 
conjunction with the earlier book. 

There Is much else of value here, of course, 
notably a brilliant study of the demonic pos- 
session which supposedly afflicted the Brigit- 
tine convent of Lille in 1611-14. Lottin 
demonstrates how this outbreak, directly 
related to the Gaufridy affair at Aix-en- 
Provence, threatened to become an epidemic 
affecting many other houses in the Spanish 
Netherlands. That It failed to do so , despite the 
support of a leading member of the council, 
was tlie result of pugnacious intervention by a 
number of “rationalist" clerics headed by the 
Abbot of Loos, backed up first by the Nuncio, 
and ultimately by Bellarmine and the Roman 
Inquisition. This Is one of a number of subtle 
and thoughtful cameos which bring, tlie reli- 
gious life of the city before us, emphasizing its 
diversity as well as its richness. 

Professor Lottin’s rewarding and thought- 
provoking book offers no easy answers to the 
difficult questions it poses, but it adds signifi- 
cantly to our knowledge of the Catholic Re- 
form in the urban context. 
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Why Was Louis XIV a more powerful and suc- 
cessful ruler than his predecessors? What were 
„ N changes which led to the increase in his 
powfir? What is the nature of so-called ab- 
solute monarchy? All interpretations of the 
political, and even thfc socio-economic, history:, 
of the peribd address themselves in one way or 
• another to these questions. It is thus almost- 
. inevitable that there are nearly as many - 
, answers to them, partial or otherwise, as there. 

we historians. Beik’s study of Langue- 

: ■ doc between 1620* and 1690 is. an important 
: contribution to ; this debate. He carefully 
. summarizes the received opinions in a lengthy 
■ • introduction: H6re and elsewhere in the book, 
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- viewpoint of french histor- 
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ments, “but their modernity has been over- 
emphasised by historians,” “It is necessary to 
stress the influence of the traditional social 
climate in which such Innovations took place." 

One of his most original contributions is a 
chapter called “Tax flows and society”. He 
calculates '.that, in ■ 1677, 65.6 per cerit of 
Languedoc’s taxes went to the monarchy, but 
that virtually, the whole of the remainder went 
to the provincial notables. He concludes that 
“the rulers of Languedoc had a strong vested 
interest in the provincial tax revenues, and that 
in most cases the income they shared with the 
king at the expense of the taxpayfirs came to 
them by virtue of their position, not as recom- 
pense for services rendered". Moreover, this 
favourable position seems to have strength- 
ened with the passing of time, while that of 
the Crown deteriorated. The share of the pro- 
vincial taxes going to creditors of the province 
almost doubled between 1647 and 1677, from 
5 4 per Cent to 10.3. Taxation wqs one of the 
most important forms of ready wealth in the 
province. One reason why Louis XtV’s power 
was greater than that of his predecessors was 
that it was accepted positively, rather than re- 
sisted: his rdgimo “must have served, the needs ■ 
of the rulers of Languedoc and met their ex- 
pectations'*. In 1645 resistance in the provin- 
cial Estates opened the wpy for a dpngerous 

rebellion; in 1670 popular rebellion . 


This is a solid work of scholarship, firmly 
grounded in the documents of the Parisian , and 
especially the Departmental, archives. New 
students will find that it provides a balanced 
introduction to many qf the controversial 
Issues. It should also prove a Useful source for 
scholars; though there are some caveats; The 
1 conclusions are often less original than the au- 
thor suggests, And sonic of the Interpretations 
placed on the evidence are open to question. 
Thus while the statement that the com missions 
of the intendants “never reflected any distinc- 
tion between districts” maybe true of. the 1630s 
and 1640s, it is clearly contradicted by the com- 
mission of Bitault de Chi 26 for th e sinichaiis- 
sies of Nimes, Montpellier and B6ziers (July 
10, 1618). There is greater evidence than the 
“alarmist tone of ministerial correspondence" 
for organized political opposition in .the. 
Estates in crisis years; Beik himself provides 
some of it elsewhere in the book. No clear, 
reasons are given for the “continuous. turmoil” 
of Mende; here an examination of Bosquet’s, 
eviderice from theJnhabitiints, taken fo 1641 • 
before he became intendant and reported to 
ChanceiiqLSdguier, might have proved help- 
. fel. -If law-suits were indeed Languedoc socie- 
ty’s ‘‘principal form of regulation add enforce- 
ment”, -the reader might wonder whether an 
' investigation of certain important cases which 
came before the Parlement of Toulouse might 
not have been attempted. 

Beik concludes that there was no real possi- 


bility of a provincial alliance against the Crown. 
The structure of provincial government pre- 
cluded It, and the social interests of the rulers 
. lay with the national monarchy, not the provin- 
cial population. This is a verdict with which few 
historians yvould disagree. No claim is ad- 
vanced that Languedoc is representative of 
national developments. Indeed, the depth of 
the Institutional rivalry (between Estates, 
Parlement and Cour des Comptes) appears to 
have been greater than that of other provinces. 
There. seems to have been a long-term shift In 
authority from the Parlement of Toulouse to. 
the provincial Estates. The Estates had been 
implicated in the Montmorency rebellion .of 
1632, while foe Parlement had been loyal. But 
the edict of B&iers, imposed on the Estates, in 
1632, was. ^revoked in 1649;. and. during the 
Fronde it was the Parlement, not the Estates, 
which formed the centre pf opposition to the. 
' government. Ultimately, it seems, the Crown 
made a choice of institution on which to rely, 
though the tax system of Languedoc, and' the 
. crucial role of theEstates in voting taxesi prob- 
ably made the outcome inevitable. Opce the 
lines of authority were clear, and the attempt 
of' the, Parlement to intervene in the area of 
taxation had been firmly rejected,‘institutional 
rivalry in any case died out. What happened in 
other provinces is not so clear.. A new genera- 
tion of political historians of the French 
regions would do welt to follow William Beik’s 
admirable model of investigation. 
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Pierre Mcndfcs France had one great moment 
only, and that was when he was Prime Minister 
for an exhilarating seven months and seven- 
teen days in 1954-5. He returned to office for 
a short time in Guy Mollet's government after 
the 1956 elections hut was deliberately pul in a 
position where he had no power and little influ- 
ence. He was elected as deputy for Grenoble in 
1967 and seemed to be leading the opposition 
to de Gaulle (“notre chance e’est Mendfis 
France 4 ); but his triumph was short-lived and 
he was a victim of the backlash which followed 
the student revolts of 1968 ( u les Elections de la 
trouille" as the General called them). From 
then, until his death in October 1982, he con- 
tinued to reside in the political wilderness, sur- 
rounded by respect and shunned by all govern- 
ments. Although the newly elected President 
Mitterrand greeted him emotionally on the day 
of his inauguration he did not entrust him with 
any missions or endow him with any consulta- 
tive rale. As Jean Lacouture concludes in his 
biography (French edition reviewed in the 
TLS, July 10, 1981) the career of this eminent 
state servant ended in nostalgic gloom. 

Thus the present cult of Mendfis France is the 
evocation of a past that might have been, the 
regret for a talent that was kept at a distance. 
It is claimed that his government was the turn- 
ing-point of the Fourth Republic. For the first 
time since de Gaulle, someone had. come. to 
power who- was hot playing the great game of 
politics and who was determined to resolve the 
issues confronting France in the world and to 
revitalize the economy. Once this government, 
which had always been fragile in parliamentary 
terms, was defeated by an unsavoury coalition 
of hostile politicians, then the Fourth Republic 
decayed into the tragedy of the Algerian war 
and drifted into the long experience of . the 
conservative authoritarianism which has dis- 
tinguished the Fifth Republic. 

. When his government was defeated in 
February . 1955, Mendfis France took the un- 
usual step of mounting the podium.and making 
a speech defending his government and insist- 
ing that although men pass, national necessi- 
ties remain. This caused an uproar, and with 
typical honesty he admitted to Lacouture many 
years later that it had been a mistake. But it 
was a symbolical , act in every Way. He had 
wanted to speak to the nation; but he had 
attempted to do so amid the hostile baying of 
the National Assembly. The paradox con-' 
tinued. When the Fourth Republic collapsed 
and de Gaulle changed the constitution, creat- 
ing a presidential system in which, eventually, 

! thp president was elected by universal suffrage, 

: hi$‘ most implacable opponent was Mendfis 
France. This opposition was based upon a rer 
) fiisal to accept either the way in whteha mliit- 
; ary rfeybltin Algiers had created the change or 
the nature of the presidential regime. The man : 
who Wanted a modem Republic -was irrevoc- 
ably attached to the: old Republics. He be- 
■ tieved in the system which had used him and 
then disposed of- him.' 

. The first volume of hjs collected writings 
contains many indications of the precocity' 


three) and the speeches he made when he was 
already president of one of the Assembly's 
commissions (that for customs and excise). Par- 
ticularly interesting is an article published in 
the Journal de Neubourg in 1932, in which he 
writes of the attacks then being made against 
him in the region because of his Jewish origins. 
He had been adopted as the prospective Radic- 
al-Socialist candidate for Louviers, where the 
sitting deputy was a certain Duval. It appears 
that the rumour had started that Mendfis 
France was not his real name, a rumour that 
was to follow him all his dfiys and which was to 
be resuscitated with particular virulence in 
1954. Mendfis France was able to prove that he 
had never had any other name, but claimed that 
he took no particular pride in his name. He 
could, lie writes, equally well have been called 
“Dupont, Durand ... or Duval”, which was 
the nearest he could courteously come to de- 
nounring the originator of the calumny. 

The question of antisemitism returns in the 
notes which he took when he was serving with 
the air force of La France Libre, the famous 
Groupe Lorraine. A number of officers under 


whom he served arc said to have been unti- 
semitic, although he writes that he was always 
well treated. Inviewofwhnt happened in 1954, 
there is a certain piquancy in noting his low 
opinion of Andrfi Philip during this period in 
England. Under his “bon garden” air Philip is 
said to lie with every breath. He appears too in 
the second volume of Mendfis France’s Oeuvres 
complites, especially in the negotiations which 
followed the resignation of de Gaulle, when it 
seemed for a moment that Mendfis France 
might become Minister of Finance in the new 
government, which was to be led by Ffilix 
Gouin. It was, in fact, Philip who took the post 
because the Socialists refused to accept 
Mendfis France’s belief that financial policies 
would have to be adopted by decree. At the. 
time when Mendfis France was stressing the 
acute difficulties of the situation, Philip 
assured his colleagues that everything would 
be ‘‘trfis facile". 

Amid the great wealth of material which 
these volumes bring together, and much of 
which has not been published before or was 
difficult of access, there is little about de 
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;barrfeter ill France, the youngest deputy, the 
youngest mayor i end eventually (he youngest : 
: minister fin Blunt’s shortlived second govern- 
ment). It includes ail article published wheq he 
. ;was not yet sixteen, a student’s reflections 6b 
, tlie. world economic crisis in which there ! Is 
reference to the British economists, Keynes apd 
Paish, his thesis on Poincarfi and the stabilisa- 
tion of the franc (completed when he was 
twenty-, one), his book on La Banque inter- , 
nationafe. (published r when he was . twenty-. 
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Jane Jenson and George Ross chronicle the 
adventures of a French Communist Party cell 
during the period from the parliamentary elec- 
tions of 1978 to the Party congress of 1979. This 
was an important phase in PCF history because 
it confirmed the demise of the alliance with the 
Socialists and the party’s derision to revert to 
more intransigent, policies. 

Support for the Soviet Union and for the 
invasion of Afghanistan, as well as attacks on 
the Parti Socialiste Frangais, which suddenly 
re-became the incarnation of social-democratic 
treachery, marked a period that culminated in 
Georges Marchals’s disastrous campaign for 
the presidency in 1981 . His onslaughts on Fran- 
cois Mitterrand helped to reassure moderate . 
voters and contributed both to Mitterrand’s, 
victory and to the : Socialist landslide in the 
parliamentary elections that followed. Since 
then the PCF has staggered through two other 
periods* from 1981 to 1984 it followed an ambi- 
guous strategy of retaining four! ministers in a 
government that it criticized from the outside; 
this brought a fresh disaster in the 1984 Euro- 
pean elections, when the party's share of the 
vote went down to 11.3 percent. Shortly after- 
wards the PCF withdrew from the government 
and it is now conducting a strident campaign 
against Laurent Fabius’s policy of economic 
austerity. 

. This new phase, which is marked by refusal 
to accept any industrial lay-offs, attempts to 
occupy factories, bickering with the.Commun-. 
ist trade union, the COT, and attacks on 
French investment abroad, has its origins In the 
period which Jenson and Ross describe. Their 
book provides insights into the way the Party 
has trapped itself in a revolutionary rhetoric . 
which nowadays scarcely masks the defence of 
outmoded sectors of, industry, . , 

.The, originality of The . View from Ipslde lies' 
in the way the authors trace Such developments 
through the evolution of one small group of 
militants. Much North American; research qq 
the PCF deals with its policyion defence and its 
manipulation; by the Spviet Union; the party is r 
considered worthy oif study because it is a hos- ; 
tije enclave within the. Western world. Even ..- 
when they are pot obviously prejudiced such 
studies al*e Vulnerabieto more subtfofonns of" 
anticommunism, for they ignore the Party's 'i ! 
legitimacy and the most difficult and jatriguing 
question; jt poses: namely, whr mjiUons .df 
French people; have voted Communist oyeif ■ 
several generations, fly’ contrast, this book 
attempts- to get at- the Communist mentality; ; 
Jenson and Ross reconstruct the tyorldas their; 
Communist friends who are fjlend^ and npt 
merely objects of study - p^rCelv* itl v -V . 
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The authors selected a cell in Paris, south of 
the Seine and near the ring-road. Most of its 
militants live in government-subsidized hous- 
ing and have white-collar jobs; there are few 
blue-collar workers, many intellectuals and 
lots of women; at the cell meetings people talk 
about rents and rubbish-collection as well as 
about the Soviet Union, and much time is spent 
deciding who will undertake the thankless task 
of selling L'Humaniti on street-corners. 

There is enormous detail ip this book and 
readers may skip much of it, but the authors 
are right to include it even where it is repetitive 
for it enables them to offer a solid slice of 
Communist reality. As they tell us, their cell is 
in no way typical and one would like to read 
similar studies of workplace cells in neighbour- 
ing Ivry or in Roubaix, and of rural cells in the 
Atlier. or the South. 

The Paris militants include traditionalists 
who still resent criticism of the Soviet Union 
and the occasional disciple of Althusser who 
wants to discuss the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, but most belong to a breed the authors 
call “Euracommunists”. These are people who 
grumble about the lack of democracy in the 
Party and who consider Marchais's television 
appearances embarrassing; they are concerned 
about women’s issues and feel a wistful admira- 
tion for the Partito Communists Italinno. In 
particular they were delighted by the union of 
.the left in the mid-1970s, and now they are 
troubled by its demise. 

As the plot unfolds- Jenson and Ross’s book 
reads rather like a Zola novel - these militants 
are inexorably crushed by the grey, faceless 
men from Party headquarters who reimpose 
traditional orthodoxies. Women’s rights must 
be inserted into the class struggle; policies may 
be criticized at cell meetings but the Party con- 
gress roiist.be a great bellow of unanimity, By 
the end members have left the Party or gone 
into internal exile. 

From beyond the cell come glimpses of the 
broader conflict within the Party, The Paris 
federation, led by Henri Fiszbin, struggles 
against, , the: restoration and loses; Fiszbin, 
Boucfie s : s'ouvrent might use- 
fouy be read along with this one,: is excom- 
gateti. 'Marchais retains control of the 
Party by veenng towards the hard-line position 
taken byRoland Leroy whom he then ousts 
from the secretariat. The glorious chance of. 
BurocqmniuniBm fe -squandered and the PCF 
enfors yhatthes? authors consider - probably 
. correctly t ^ historic decline; . ; , • V . . V 

:It; w a grjppin| tale and one’s duly serious 
objectiqntelhisexceUentbook cornesove” the 

■JJ?' Like most [people 
who tore Imowp ;as, well.^s studied French •’ 
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Gaulle. But a short article published in ; 
Courtier de Neubourg after Mendfis Vwl 
had resigned from dc Gaulle’s LiberaZ 
government, and which argues that it m 
be madness to envisage the resignation ofdt 
Gaulle himself, contains a telling phrase If 
people say that you have "character” writu 
Mendfis France, this usually means that vm 
have a difficult character. This could apply (a 
M endfis France himself. Is this enough to 
explain why this devoted, honest and inteffl 
gent man was isoluted and for so long excluded 
from power? These examples from t |,. 
Oeuvres complites suggest a further paradox 
Mendfis France was a thinker, an intellectual a 
specialist, one who wrote and whospoke foran 
informed audience, yet he was not attracted to 
abstract ideas and theories. He was also a prac- 
lical politician, an organizer, a seeker after 
voles, who despised the deceit, sham and vul- 
garity of political self-seeking. For ail his re- 
solution and for all his decisiveness there wu 
an inherent uncertainty in his position 
Perhaps that is the key to this attractive, 
disappointed and disappointing figure. 




Such carping may seem frivolous but the 
View from Inside does tell a Manichaean taleof 
good Eurocommunists and evil sectarians, 
Moreover the authors’ preference for those 
people in the Party who most resemble them- 
selves may have led them to exaggerate the 
importance of Eurocommunism. Did it offers 
convincing solution to the dilemmas which the 
PCF faced, and was there a real possibility that 
the Party could embrace it? 

The short answer to the first question is that 
the PCF could hardly have fared worse than it 
has done. A more complex answer can scarcely 
be given without reference to one’s own poli- 
tical opinions, and the authors seem enthusias- 
tic about the PCI. Once more this is an 
eminently respectable position, although one 
may note that the PCI hns been floundering 
since Enrico Berlingucr's death and that one of 
its leaders, Luciano Lama, recently suggested 
that it become an avowedly social-democratic 
party. Perhaps Eurocommunism is entering its 
own historic decline. 

Even if one considers the Italian Commun- 
ists to be a model it does not follow that their 
French comrades could have emulated them. 
Jenson and Ross admit that their friends’ posi- 
tion is based “more on fnith tlinn on clear 
strategy" and the coll seems to have made few 
converts in the neighbourhood. One of many 
great differences belwecen Italy and France Is 
that the PCI first defeated the Italian Socialists 
and then turned to Eurocommunism, whereas 
the hnlf-honrtedly Eurucoininunist PCF of the 
mid- 1970s was competing with a reborn Social- 
ist Parly which whs stressing the same themes. 
TJio need for alliunccs with other social groups 
and the importance of technicians and middle- 
love! managers wore topics that wore eagerly 
debated in the PSF as well as in this cell. 

Jenson and Ross, who draw on Georges 
Lavau's work, conclude reluctantly that 
PCF has remained overwhelmingly “work^ 
ist”; it is a “popular tribune" rather than a 
party of government. It is more difficult than it 
seems to explain why this should be so 
the changes in French working-class b'fe.wlp? 
have weakened the need for a party that «*. 
primarily a state for the stateless, began aSlojlS 
ago as the late 1950s and have been analysed^ 
a generation of observers. To understand rnff. 
the PCF has ignored them one would wed a 
book as good as this one about the grey sw ,a ‘ 
nans who crushed the nice EuroCom mu ™ s ^' 
Difficult as it may be to extend sympathy o 
them, we must put faces on the men from party 
headquarters. Perhaps that could be Jess*. , 
and Ross’s next project. ■. ' 

The record of the 'Mitterrand Governmeptfr 
examined in Economic Policy and 
Making under the Mitterrand Presidency '1™ ~ 
1984 1 edited by Howard Machln and Vlncfin - 
bright :(293pp. Pinter. ;£19: ; U i 
554 0). The book consists - of eleven 
each of which is followed by a short corooira* 
tary. Contributors include Janice McCoradw, 
Michel Ozeada and Dominique Straass-Kana, 
Paul Fabra and Yves Mfiny. , r 
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A choice of equalities 


Kenneth Minogne 

TIMOTHY J. O'NEILL 

Bakkeand the Politics of Equality : Friends and 
foes in the classroom oflitigation 
345pp. Wesleyan University Press; distributed 
by Harper and Row. $27.95. 

0819551 163 

Allan Paul Bakke was the ex-marine who in 
1973 applied to study medicine at the Univer- 
sity of California. He was rejected, in spite of 
the fact that his qualifications were better than 
those of some candidates who were admitted 
under a scheme of preference for minorities. 
He sued the University. By the time the- case 
got to the Supreme Court in 1978, Bakke was 
already well launched on a medical career else- 
where. His claim, however, was that his consti- 
tutional rights had been violated, and on this 
question the judges notably equivocated, 
saying yes, indeed, Bakke's constitutional 
rights had been violated, but no, actually, 
programmes of preferential admission to high- 
er education for allegedly disadvantaged 
minorities were not unconstitutional. The 
judges drew criticism from all sides, and 
perhaps they deserved it. On the other hand, 
they had got themselves into an impossible 
position. 

The business of courts is to determine what 
the law is, leaving to democratic assemblies the 
business of actually making it. The US Su- 
preme Court, partly because of its place as 
guarantor of the constitution, and partly be- 
cause of the way it has actually developed, has 
always been a peculiar kind of court, and since 
its decisions affect vast interests, it has often 
been plausibly regarded as quasi-political. The 
temptation for interests in American society is 
to avoid the arduous and difficult business of 
trying to amend the constitution and to further 
their interests by persuading the judges, often 
by arguments of a moral rather than a legal 
character, to make the decisions they seek. In 
its long history, the Court has oscillated be- 
tween bending the constitution to reform 


American life, and merely invalidating what is 
grossly unconstitutional. It has evolved from a 
court of law to something much more like a 
monarchical court of the Middle Ages, forever 
under siege from suitors, ranging from legal 
theorists eager to encourage and direct its 
sense of power in engineering the rules of law, 
to the “friends of the court" who provide 
advice to the judges, often unsolicited, about 
how specific interests think the law ought to be 
interpreted. The Bakke case, Timothy O'Neill 
remarks, “attracted one of the largest set of 
amici curiae in the history of the Supreme 
Court. One hundred and seventeen organiza- 
tions alone or collaboratively submitted fifty 
one ‘friends-of-the-court’ brief." The great 
prestige of the Court results from the fact that 
it seems to stand for morality, for principle, for 
rights, by contrast with the wheeling and deal- 
ing of Congress, in which mere majorities may 
become oppressive. The problem is that the 
substantive rights which compose much of 
modern politics, especially in America, are 
really just interests in disguise; and the Bakke 
case exhibited most of the resulting problems 
which a Court with ambitions must face. 

O’Neill's book takes the Supreme Court as 
not only a legal, and moral, and political in- 
stitution, but as an educational one as well. 
The Bakke case is constnied as virtually a 
microcosm of the American political process. 
The core of the book is a study of 115 of the 
amicus curiae briefs presented to the Court by 
organizations as varied as the University of 
Pennsylvania, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, and the American 
Federation of Teachers. In some cases, these 
organizations hired experts- usually lawyers - 
to decide what their position ought to be; in 
others, the members of the organization be- 
came involved in a discussion of the issues, and 
where this happened (O’Neill argues) it led to a 
broadening of social understanding, and was a 
model of what ought to happen in democra- 
cies. O'Neill, as a political scientist, has 
hypotheses to test. It cannot be said that they 
are of notable rigour. Hypothesis One, for 


example, is: “The more ‘business-like’ an 
organization is, the less ‘school-like 1 it will be." 
Hypothesis Three states that “Democracy 
need not be sacrificed in order for an organiz- 
ation to teach and to be effective." O'Neill has 
some interesting things to say about contem- 
porary American democracy, and he wisely 
allows these hypotheses to fall into the back- 
ground for much of the book. 

The Bakke case was an episode in the for- 
tunes of the broader project of “affirmative 
action” to help minorities, especially racial ones. 
Affirmative action is an egalitarian principle, 
but being in favour of equality won't much help 
anyone to decide where he stands on the issue 
because (as Charles Frankel put it): “The ques- 
tion is not, Do you favor equality? It is, which 
equality are you for, and what inequalities are 
you willing to accept as its costs?" The answer 
to that question certainly depends on political 
temperament rather than race. ChaTges of rac- 
ism were indeed part of the weaponry of the 
conflict. For merely hesitating about whether 
to appeal to the Supreme Court after losing in 
California, the Regents of the University were 
attacked as “very, very racist”. On the other 
hand, over 40 per cent of blacks have at one 
time or another declared themselves against 
such programmes, and black educators, such 
as Professor Glen Loury, have argued that 
such program mesa re condescending, unneces- 
sary, and have a bad effect upon minority stu- 
dents. 

If the matter is construed as one of rights, 
then, Bakke posed the interesting question of 
how you can give to one group without taking 
away from another. Obviously you cannot. 
The argument must be that what is affirm- 
atively given to the one group merely balances 
an advantage of a different, non-legislative 
kind already enjoyed by the WASP, male, 
able-bodied , unhandicapped , undisadvan- 
taged and other such people. But to argue this 
is to exhibit clearly the problem of social 
engineering by legal enactment. As Justice 
Stevens argued in a dissenting judgment in 
Fullilove v Kfarziiic/c, it is the least disadvan- 
taged of the minority group which stands to 


reap the largest benefit front this “perverse 
form of reparations". 

We need not enter deeply into the question 
of how the US Constitution, and Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, ought to be con- 
strued. These few remarks should illustrate the 
positively vertiginous character of the intellec- 
tual issues in which Americans found them- 
selves involved. O’Neill believes lhat it is a 
virtue of the actual process of appeals to the 
Supreme Court, in conjunction with the in- 
stitution of the amicus curiae brief, that they 
facilitate the political education of Americans. 
On this point, his argument is unmistakably 
moral. It is none the worse for that, though it 
might have benefited had it been less camou- 
flaged as an essay in organizational theory. 

The moral may be summed us as: democracy 
good, oligarchy bad, where “oligarchy" refers 
to a situation in which the active or the expert 
make policy decisions for the members of an 
organization. One of his central cases is the 
University of Pennsylvania, whose president 
was persuaded to see in the Bakke case a threat 
to academic autonomy in the matter of ad- 
missions, but who yet resisted involving the 
faculty in formulating the details of this de- 
fence of academic freedom. O’Neill’s ideal 
form of democratic behaviour, which he calls 
“integrative”, is all participants becoming in- 
volved in discussion of the issues, and in the 
process broadening their understanding and 
revising their view of the world. What he calls 
"compromise", where rights are translated 
into negotiable interests, is inferior, and mere 
“bargaining" is the least demanding of all 
forms of democratic behaviour. 

Bakke and the Politics of Equality is an ambi- 
tious book, in which that highly suspect for- 
mula, "the politics of, is for once justified by 
the breadth of the coverage. One may well 
question some of the judgments — O'Neill's 
grasp of the idea of authority seems to be dis- 
tinctly unsophisticated - but he ranges widely 
and he is fair-minded . He has written a notable 
contribution to the view that democracy re- 
quires the discussive participation of all 
citizens. 


Crisis? What crisis? 
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Looking through old files the other day, I 
re allied that I was celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of my first conference on the crisis 
pf . the Welfare State. Since then academic 
Papers and bdoks oiitfos theme havej>pured 
Off the p^ps^sj and hfire We Have foiir more. 
^FhereUfa paradox^te.^Qithech^tenc of. 


^ttejfc iSra paradox ttejfo. ^ the.riietonc oi . 

faay be undetf .ahAfboiowhat bat- 
;Wfed,,but it- has .W^atherBdthtf^cononiit an* . 
; WMifial Vsterm: Throughput the Western, 
-World, including Britain, spending on social 
: yWarq.has continued to rise, albeit at a re- 
. rate, The great merit of Peter Taylor- 
Goqby ’s-FpWfc Opinion , 'Ideology and State 
; the British experience, is that it 

, a fk|rasses itself precisely to this paradox. On the 
one hand, he argues, there has always befin 
-coiffiic.l about the Welfare State. Even in the 
• J^yday pf- ButSkellite consensus,; there were 
. jdeqlpgic^ division^ between the Labour and 
, , i vonservati ve parties. On the other hand, the 
r ^ Wet idebfogy of the Thatcher Government 
emphasis on self-help, entrepreneu- 

n'ws(.in1tiAi.'»_j j.. ■.«<•. •. . •** lii. 1 ..MoniiUnrp 


- has, in effect, done little more than dent the 
Welfare State. 

The survival of the Welfare State reflects the 
strength of support for it. Reviewing the 
evidence of public opinion surveys, Taylor- 
Gooby concludes that whereas there has al- 
ways been and continues to be strong biparti- 
san support for “services for the elderly, the 
sick and disabled, education and the NHS", 
there exists hostility to the disbursal of 
“benefits for the unemployed, low paid, lone 
parents and children’’. Moreover, as Taylor-. 
Gooby’s own studies have shown, there is sup- 
port for private provision, but this is seen as a 
complement to, rather than as a substitute for, 
public programmes. 

The real crisis, Taylor-Gooby concludes, is 
to be found in “welfare state studies" - in the 
academic industry, in other words. Traditional 
ways of conceptualizing social policy, he 
rightly argues, have- been found wanting. 
None, he suggests, can fully explain what has 
been happening or offer guidelines for what 
should be happening. Fabian reformism - the 
dominant intellectual tradition in Britain -can- 
not cope adequately with the evidence that 
support for the Welfare State seems torest on . 
sell-jntareSt rather than elective:. aitpiism.^ 
Maitfstftafrt. Marxism cannpfrai!<teMt?it%fhe-^ 
fact that the ‘‘contradictionr^ capitalishT’' - 

the rilpjfosedly irreconcilable ;8^itaahds Ihe 

Welfare State for resources jfod'of market en- 
terprises for. profit - turn out In practice tb be 
manageable, albeit with a little fine tuning. 

So, instead ; Taylor-Gooby proposes a some- 
what different interpretation 1 of Marxist 
theory, drawing on the work of Althusser, 
Habermas and Stuart Hall. He argues that it is 
the pervasive Ideology of the market, the 
emphasis on seeing the world in terms of indi- 
viduals pursuing their welfare through the. ex- 
change and possession of commodities, which , 
explains both the survival of the Welfare State 
and the limits on its development. It is this 
ideology of ‘‘patriarchal capitalism” which is 
rhe real enemy, since it sustains self-interested 


support for the most important services of the 
Welfare State (such as the National Health 
Service) and accounts for people’s readiness to 
accept private provision. 

The trouble about this line of reasoning, for 
all the skill and elegance with which it is put, is 
that It explains both too much and too little. It 
discredits its own insights by stretching them to 
breaking point. No doubt the market ideology 
helps to explain why social security benefits are 
biased towards maintaining work incentives, 
although precisely the same is true of the wel- 
fare systems in Eastern Europe. But it fails to 
explain the massive redistribution between the 
young and the old, between the healthy and the 
ill, that in fact takes place. 

Nor, come to that, can support for the pri- 
vate market be taken as a sign of original sin. In 
this respect, the voters surveyed by Taylor- 
Gooby may be more sophisticated than some 
of the contributors (0 Privatisation and the Wel- 
fare State, a collection of papers which examine 
bbth general principles and specific policy 
areas. Despite some excellent essays on educa- 
tion (Maurice Peston), voluntary organiza- 
tions (Robert Sugden) and bousing (Christine 
Whitehead), others bear out Tavlqt-Gobby!*; 
contention that it is “vvelfareLSt>te^g^^’’,^[V,. 
T^ftinra state of crisis, It iV qot ’ 

"iheory, however, but of inteltectilapfmiddl^.. 
The Yeal issue is surely not 
"altruism" but whether, how find in WnaFcon- 
ditions the profit motive, can be harnessed to 
the public in terest in the production of welfare 
services, it is a matter for analysis and not 
moral or political posturing. To the extent that 
public attitudes show an instinctive awareness 
that bureaucratic and professional distortions 
have to be balanced against market distortions, 
they may be reflecting not so much the ideolo- 
gy of “patriarchal capitalism" as a recognition 
. ..of some of the trade-offs involved. 

The other flaw in Taylor-Gooby's thesis 
stems from its ethnocentricity. If a dominant 
market ideology shapes this country's Welfare 
State and its policies, then any statement made 


about Britain should also be true of any other 
society with a similar economic system. But. of 
course, it is not - as is apparent from The 
Welfare State and its Aftermath (also the pro- 
duct of an international symposium). The con- 
tributions provide enough evidence of varia- 
tions in national experiences to put a large 
question-mark against Taylor-Gooby’s thesis. 
For example, an excellent analysis of the Scan- 
dinavian Welfare States shows not only how 
they differ from Britain but also among them- 
selves. It is this sort of evidence which suggests 
that the search for grand theory, whether of the 
kind favoured or criticized by Taylor-Gooby, is 
likely to be fruitless in the absence of the kind 
of understanding which allows us to explain 
variations as well as similarities. What we 
realty need (and what we are slowly getting 
from h new generation of scholars emancipat- 
ing themselves from the traditions of the Wel- 
fare State Industry) is an analysis of the politic- 
al, organizational and cultural factors associ- 
ated with different patterns of welfare finance 
and provision, and the nature of the trade-offs 
between them. We . need, in fact, the kind of 
simple, but essential,, mapping which Howard 
Glennerster provides te' Paying for Welfare T a 
; concise yet comprehensive lyi^ for sttidents 
’ ‘fo.;tiie fl ha ncingof welfare 1 , publfo, privateand 
•.voluntary: , ■ *' “ ~ 

■ Thd Bpdtfemfc social poficy" world' has mir- 
rored too faithfully, and for too long the Wel- 
fare State itself : its rigidities, its institutional- 
ized ways, of thinking and Its failure to address 
itself to changes in the social arid ecorioipic 
environment. So the kind of intelleptual.sub- 
version and challenge offered ’ by Taylor-; 
Gooby is precisely what is heeded : how itufeh 
better to-be ambitiously Wrong than to sub- 
scribe to .the consensus. 

In the second edition of'flrirahi in Decline 
(361pp. Macmillan. £20; paperback, £6.95. 
0 333 39253 1), first published in 1981, 
Andrew Gamble has added to his last chapter 
an assessment of the Thatcher Government. 



Viewpoint: the strange life of liberal England 

¥ a SleHenfnn How ^ as this happened? I think it is possible doctrine of a free market and its henefits, di- longer snffiei 

* OieUcllIOp to chart at least four major episodes in this vorced from anv broader social liberalism. I'or for more tl 
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The most interesting question about Britain 
today is why, after two centuries during which 
it defended certain liberal values in the world 
at large, it has fallen silent. Far from being the 
champion of representative government, civil 
liberty and social improvement, Britain is seen 
- not least by its EEC partners - as lacking 
enthusiasm for any larger causes or idenls. 
Foreign observers even perceive signs that civil 
liberties are ill-secured by the British political 
system and, apparently, of little interest to the 
public at large. 

Why has British liberalism proved so fragile? 
It is a question which supporters of the 
Alliance would do well to ponder. It is also the 
question which, I think, goes to the very heart 
of the debate about British economic decline. 
Search for the causes of that decline goes on, 
though the debate itself resembles a piece of 
half-successful technology - working intermit- 
tently and giving rise to fears of a sudden col- 
lapse. Yet have contributors to the debate 
been looking in the right place for an explana- 
tion? The influence of Marxism even on those 
who are by no means Marxists seems to have 
contributed to a “reductionist" preoccupation 
with questions about economic and social orga- 
nization (trade unions, education, etc) and the 
problem of class. 

Yet the root cause is probably simpler than 
many accounts suggest. It has to do with ideas 
or beliefs - something which vulgar Marxism 
regards as secondary; that is, as more the effect 
than the cause of social and economic change. 

Pondering the fate of liberalism in Britain 
brings one straight up against the question of 
"ideology" - a term which has so often, and 
often so rightly, been the subject of abuse. 
Nevertheless, the concept can be helpful if 
used in a non-reductionist way. Indeed, I 
doubt whether it is possible to understand the 
malaise of British liberalism unless the role of 
ideology is taken seriously. The traditional 
embarrassment of the British when faced with 
general ideas - that embarrassment which has 
contributed so much to comical writing and the 
theatre - itself provides a clue to what has 
“gone wrong". 

It can be argued that every robust society 
rests on a shared view of the world - a way of 
looking at things which makes it possible to 
have stable expectations and which provides 
. channels for both co-operation and peaceful 
conflict. Without such shared beliefs, no intel- 
iigjble model of arabitiori is provided for the 
; . members of a society.- They are thrown into the 
. . world merely with fragments of identity. Lack- 
ing a viewpoint or core of identity, they find it 
. difficult to pursue any consistent course in life. 

Does British society provide its members 
with such a viewpoint? I think not. Whereas 
most developed Western societies reflect 
adherence to what can be called, very broadly, 
liberal principles, British society has for ' 
several centuries sought unity in manners' ' 
rather than ideas. It has, de facto, discouraged 
discussion of what Marxists would call ideol- 
ogy, preferring to rely on shared manners or 

civility as the cement of society. “Decency" 
and “common sense” have been the undoctri- 
naire' Watchwords. At first glance, it is true, 
Benthamite utilitarianism might seem an ex- 
ception. Yet if utilitarianism, that most English 
contribution to- moral philosophy, is viewed 
; • from an ideological *ngie,'its chief trait is ihe 
, way;, it draws attention away from rights to 
Interests. The limited, methodological nature 
of the utilitarian commitment to equality has . 
yielded notoriously ambiguous consequences 
for distributive justice. (“Every nation has its 
own nonsense” . John Plaraenatz once said to 
me; “Utilitarianism is English nonsense.”) 

• . ’ In any case, English society has for Centuries 
■ prided tofon being “broad Church" --lfltitu : , 

' din^an.KleCricandiindoctrinpire.Instead of 
public argument turning on matters of . high : , 

. principle, British politicians have preferred to • 
•< find compromises and tb avoid the 1 “doetrin- 
Vaiijs" discussions associated with “foreign” 
polities. Thus, the gradualist politics associated : 
with the early achievement of representative < 
government in Britain has taken a heavy! toll, i 
it has sought consensus in a mode, of proceed- ; ] 
ing rather- than a set of , baste, beliefs, , in - < 
menders rather than constitutional doctrine . i 


How has this happened? I think it is possible 
to chart at least four major episodes in this 
development. The first goes back a long way, 
and was the peculiarly English version of the 
in Reformation. Whatever else might be said 
about the Church of England, there can be 
d no doubt that it represented a form of Chrjs- 
f tianity which devalued ideas - preferring to 
*1 accommodate quite different opinions and fac- 

n tions within a national Church, rather than 
8 take up a conspicuous doctrinal position. In 
that it differed from both the post-Reformation 
il Church of Rome and the reformed Churches of 

1 the Continent. As a result the Church of Eng- 
5 land has failed to make any contribution to the 
socializing process comparable to that made by 
f Christian Churches which place greater emph- 
■ asis on doctrine. “Decency" rather than cor- 
1 red belief has been held up, manners rather 
than the exploration of ideas. Doubtless the 
practical consequence for a long time was that 
people sought to live by the standards 
appropriate to their social station rather than 
finding motives in general ideas about man, his 
rights and duties. 

The second episode should be located in the 
later eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
Because parliamentary institutions and a re- 
latively open aristocracy provided means of 
mobility, the English middle classes did not 
have to develop the radical or “fighting" view- 
point which struggles against a more rigid caste 
system developed among the bourgeoisie of 
Continental nations, notably France. The tacit 
compromise reached between the upper clas- 
ses and the middle classes also had the effect of 
devaluing ideas; for it was based on common 
interests and a manner which could be ac- 
quired rather than on shared ideas. The lordly 
style of Whiggish politics flourished on accom- 
modation and placating other interests rather 
than on developing a definite point of view. It 
worked on “intuitions" about what changes or 
reforms were needed, rather than any compre- 
hensive programme based on assumptions 
about a new type of society and the political 
arrangements It might require. For that 
reason, English liberal thought in the nine- 
teenth century took a less comprehensive view 
of social and political change than liberal 
thought in, say, France. 

The third episode followed at the end of the 
nineteenth century. As the British middle clas- 
ses had not been obliged to develop a radically 
combative point of view or identity, they had 
little or nothing to offer those lower on the • 
social ladder and seeking to rise. Instead, what- 
became a great Irritant were the quasi-aris- 
tocratic attitudes of the upper reaches of the ■ 
British middle classes. Their alliance with the 
older landed class had, with the help of the ' 
public schools and the need to govern an 
empire, created in them some of the attitudes 
of a caste. Their manners and accent set them 
apart from the rest of sodety-and contributed 
to their developing a point of view which could 
not 1 become general because it implied the 
permanent subordination of another section of 
society, Thus, in contrast to the American and 
French middle classes, the British middle class 
diq not have a conception of society to offer 
which, did not in principle exclude some. A 
subordinate - class , was implied by their very ' 
style of being and speaking. That impression 
made it impossible for the English middle clas- 
sy to act as “camera” Of an individualist model 
of society. The perpetuation of class identities 
and eclipse of the Liberal Party by the new 
Labour Partyearly this reptury. testify td that;’ 

■ -The fourth episode ; is the latest one, Frus- 
. trated by .years of quasi-corporatistpoUtica in 
the postwar period, and by What they saw as ' ■ 
creeping socialism, the lower teaches of the - 
middle classes have reacted against the patri- 
dan, accommodating style which long domin- 
ated the British scene, the civil service as well . 
as; the parties. The habit of appeasing interest 
groups had.(sihce thfendveht.bf tijdrertai sufr 
• frags aind the Welfare $iate) stoply led to what 
, seemed the. indefinite grbwth of the state ieov' 

: tor. The ‘Victims” of the trend were, chffracierr V- 
istically, again the lower reaches of the middle : V- 

classes -, who djd not.fi nd themselves reaping/ : 
benefits in thfe samp Way as t hem aiiuai Wor king. ' 
class or the- tippm reaches of jtdeiety - Whether 
cotporate.br profesapphl. The^dfrmpfoyed*^ X ! 
skilled, workers .00$ stasH businesses felt j J /i 
' crearingly threatened, and felllwckqn jhe efe * : 
nomic kernel of .Uberalisip.^ that 

' ■ !"■ • i'i- 1 


ble doctrine of a free market and its henefits, di- 
his vorced from any bronder social liberalism. For 
ay, such liberalism was, in their eyes, associated 
the with a style or manner of doing politics which 
aid had led to statism and their own decline. Hint 
be reaction undoubtedly prorides the foundation 
ns- of Mrs Thatcher's political role. 
t0 Now, in one sense, this latest episode sees 
1C ' the return of doctrine to English public life 
an after a long absence. That is its most licarten- 
* n ing aspect. But it is an incomplete doctrine, a 
on liberalism shorn of much that makes it humane 
and elevating, notably its emphasis on 
S' “rights". Instead of concerning itself with 
ie equal access to the market-place, or with the 
V notion of equality of opportunity, the govern- 
> ment has placed its emphasis on fiscul and 
r ' monetary policy joined to widespread “priva- 
ir tizing". All of this is justified in the name of n 
ie truncated version of liberalism which, ns has 
often been suggested . bears some resemblance 
,s to mid-nineteenth-ccntury notions of Itiissez- 
11 faire. Yet the question of access to the niarkct- 
s place is crucial to the creation of a more dyna- 
mic and competitive society. 

And it is first and foremost asubjective ques- 
l tion - Not about how much “real" mobility 
f there is in British society, but how much per- 
( ceived mobility and opportunity exists. Before 
“real" mobility comes imaginative mobility - 
. the wfe* 1 to occupy a different social position 
" and the confidence that there is a reasonable 
t chance of doing so. It is in this area that Con- 
tinental Europe has made enormous strides 
P since the end of the Second World War, 

L approaching the American model in that re- 
spect. And one sign of that change is how 
r “old-fashioned" and “class-bound” English 
society seems to visiting youth from the Conti- 
nent - a sharp contrast to the impression of 
eighteenth and early nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean visitors to England. 

What has happened? The very success of 
English society in the early modem period has 
I generated its present problems. For what Con- 
tinental visitors in the eighteenth century 
called the “genius" of British institutions lay in 
the subtle and efficient mechanisms it had cre- 
ated for making possible a limited amount of 
social mobility. That small amount of mobility 
was then enough to set Britain apart from the 
residually caste societies of Europe. These 
mechanisms, which* became more elaborate in 
the nineteenth century by way of the public 
. schools and the professions, came to involve 
taking on a style - an accent and manners 
which set a section of the English middle 
classes apart from the rest of society. 

TSvo unintended consequences followed, 
however. First, such a conspicuous dlile or 
Establishment" in turn influenced the nature 
i of personal ambitions, creating a strong attrac- 
tion to status rather than power or wealth. 
“Being, someone" rather than “doing some- 
thing” became uppermost, witli sad results for 
innovation and competition. Bui if that was the 
sad consequence for those who continued to 
aspire, the even sadder result was that very 
many able people from working-class and low- 
er middle-class background* came to feel in- 
tnnsical ly unable to aspire - excluded from the 
full competition because they were not “the 
right sort". Thus, the very mechanisms which 
originally permitted limited mobility became 
obstacles to wider social mobility. 

A society in which the foil range of liberal 
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lunger suffice, li is probably no accident 
fur more than a century Nonconfnl- 
luume' 1 so huge in the commercial andfoS 
r,al llft ' l,f “it* nation. I lie unequivocalh/p!' 
lest ant tliurehcs. through greater empJZ 
ilnetr me and hence ideas, contributed nTI 
shaping personal identity than could ' l 
Church of England - whose message wasji 
anything, “Don’t rock Ihe boat". p ro Z L 
emphasis on human equulity, and theiranfo 
lion that equality of status entails o wide 
of individual liberties or rights, strength^* 
“market-oriented” and risk-taking fdenfov 
Ihe three greatest social thinkers ofthemni 
ein era, Tocqucville, Marx and Weber ha« 
all recognized that. 

But of course. England was a Protestant m- 
lion chiefly in the sense of not being Catholic.' 
For that reason it did not reap what might be 
called the motivational advantage of doctrinal 
Protestantism, especially of Calvinism (Scot- 
lam! being an exception). Nor did the Britkh 
political system provide what the Church of 
England failed to do. In many ways charters of 
fundamental rights can be seen as secularized 
forms or originally Protestant principles. 
(Catholic opponents of the work of Vatican H 
in effect concede this.) But the great age oj 
such charters, the later eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries, was the period when many 
Western nations first adopted representative 
government. Because representative govern- 
ment had developed in Britain long before the 
great age of liberal doctrine, it was surrounded 
by conventions and manners which seemed- 
and doubtless still seem to many -to make (he 
formal incorporation of elements of liberal 
ideology unnecessary. 

This is a terrible mistake. The liberalism of 
the British constitution has been an essentially 
pre-individualist liberalism. That is, one com- 
ponent of the unwritten constitution has been 
made up of tucit assumptions about social 
structure - namely, that the distribution of 
property underwrites a political class which, in 
turn, enjoys considerable deference from the 
rest of the population. That assumption, 
however, looks less and less plnusible. Social 
and economic changes have undermined it. 
Unless (he political system is adjusted to whil 
amounts to n new type of society, the British 
will not only cease to be in the vanguard of Ihe 
“cause of liberty" but will condemn themselves 
to n listless, static and resentful social condi- 
tion. m addition to the stately homes, we shall 
have the stately industries, the stalely trade 
unions, the stately universities, the stately 
slums, and the stately dole queues of Britain. 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TI«S of August 15, 1935, carried o review 
of The Way of the Dictators by Lewis Broad 
and Leonard llusscll, from which the follow 
Ing extracts arc taken: 

In thoir preface the authors explain that they 
set out to investigate the circumstances wMd 1 
have produced dictatorships on the Continent 
in order to decide whether similar events 
might occur in England. ... A contrast is drawa 
between the “constitutional" dictators,' 
Mussolini and Hitler, and the “military 1 ' di c! *' 
tors, Kemnl and Pilsudski, with the 
dictators, Dollfoss and King Alexander, into’ 
posed between them. It is, of course, 
both Mussolini aud Hitler were culled to of®* 1 
in proper constitutional form by the headjw 
their respective States, but it is not tme tW 
they were wholly pacific in their methods.™. , 
shirt,, black or brown, wris not worn ; 
weapons. Hitler’s unofficial career 
with a putsch that failed and Musolin/* 
official career closed with a putsch that sjb; . 
ceeded. Mr Broad and Mr Russell do not W 
the bludgeonings but regard ihe. Italian a. . 
German dictatorships as constitutional. 
cause it is impossible to terrorize a 
people and because, on a free vote, hotb/J ,! ; 
and Mussolini would be returned by “f ;',' 
majorities .... The extraordinary fe fltur ^; . 
Hitler’s career is that, a*. our aqthors . 
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he has abolished democratic liberty in 4^ 
ifofoy “in the foil light of day’\ fle bw fl0 J 
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■' In 'Uie main his instrument was prop a 8 a .'. 
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rfoce^sant reiteration of Its slogans" • v.v 
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Letters 

'From Time 
Immemorial' 

Sir -Norman G. Finkelstein (Letters. July 26) 
is obviously as unaware of the customs as of the 
j courtesies of scholarship and letters, and I am 
= obliged to intrude on your space to provide 
some explanation. University teachers are 
often asked for advice by outside researchers 
or authors, and usually provide it. Such help 
commonly includes suggestions for further 
reading and consultations. In return, the 
author expresses his thanks in his preface, 
sometimes in proportion to the help received, 
sometimes less, sometimes, for whatever 
reason, more. On occasion, a scholar is 
prevailed upon to read part or, very rarely, all 
- of a typescript. If so, it is customary for the 
i author to make explicit acknowledgement of 
I such a service, usually with an additional 
phrase freeing the reader of the typescript from 
' any responsibility for the final, published 
version. Jo&n Peters does not thank me for 
reading any part of her book, for the good 
reason that I did not see the book, or even the 
■ preface, prior to publication. As she and any 
reader familiar with scholarly usage would 
know, being thanked, however profusely, does 
not imply agreement; disagreement, with part 
or even all of the book, therefore requires no 
disclaimer. 

After forty years of university work, I have 
been thanked in many prefaces by many 
authors, some former students, some not, in 
several Middle Eastern as well as Western 
countries. I certainly do not feel responsible 
for all the contents of all these books, and have 
never been expected, nor seen any need, to 
offer public explanations of the extent or limits 
i; of my professional help to their authors. 

After all these irrelevancies, the facts of the 
l. case remain unchanged. Dr Olson, echoed by 
• Mr Hitchens, stated that I had “endorsed" Ms 
r Peters’s book and “aided" its publication. Ms 
j; Peters neither made nor implied any such 
claim , and the statement is untrue. No amount 
of huffing and puffing by Mr Finkelstein can 
; make it true. 

t BERNARD LEWIS. 

[ Near Eastern Studies Department, Princeton Unl- 
vereily, Jones Hall, Princeton, New Jersey 085440. 

[ Development Economics 

l Sir, - I was delighted to read Sri Madlmva 
*• Ashish’s letter (July 26), with which I substan- 
; Hally agree, as will be apparent from my two 
/ responses to David Lehmann's letters (June 21 
}. and July 19). 

The one point about which I am not sure is 
L the implication that industrial development, or 
5! 6760 the development of cash crops for export, 
roust necessarily be at the expense of domestic 
food supply. It seems to imply, first, that land 
! i USfi d for dxport crops or industrial raw ma- 
;/ trials reduces the supply of food for domestic 
J-'i consumption. That may well be true of large 
V PsrtB of India, but cannot be universally true. 

£ to Africa and elsewhere i t has historically been 
the means of raising total output by providing a 
“vent for surplus" , as H . Myint has so cogently 

I argued. '■ 

Second, it implies that agriculture must 
provide the finance for industrial develop-' 
®ent. U that really how development occurs? 

It seems fo me a misplaced application * of 
Keynesian economics. If you think of the 
; English Industrial Revolution it makes much 
better sense to conceive of development as 
l ^8 self-financing, or If you prefer, financed 
• to advance out- of the profits! of successful 
i. enterprises and ■ not really at anybody else’s 
:*• expense..; Successful enterprise pushes the 
l; Production possibility curve outward and thus 
j. generates both more resources, for investment 
Wd more for 'consumption. No one need be. 
k- . taxed. . ■ 

S Ugree' wi(h t)r Ashish about luxury indus- 
tj Eut ti&ve tjicy not usually developed &s a 

;! trying to restrict imports? If you ban 

K * m port of air-conditioners but have created 

.^.tPContg dlstributiocj Which generates a 
p . demand for them, you must not be surprised if 
terns enterprising. businessman starts to manu- 
them, totally, especially: if the govern- 
: ■/, ^esotted with wantihg to promote 
; >,8 n d '^ves the prospeCtjVe qianufac- 

^ of fiscal Inducements to go 


ahead - including permission to import the 
necessary machinery duty-free, and at a grossly 
overvalued exchange rate that makes the 
machinery even cheaper. 

Could we please have a moratorium on the 
use of terms like “development economists” or 
“development theorists" as terms of abuse? 
What am I to call myself if not “development 
economist”? Yet I disagree by 180 degrees (as 
Popper used to say) with, for example, Maha- 
lonobis, who presumably also applied to him- 
self the same trade description. Like others, 
some get it right, some wrong - or at any rate 
we think they do! 

WALTER ELKAN. 

Department of Economics, Brunei University, 
Uxbridge. Middlesex. 


'How Wars End' 

Sir, - Your correspondent, J. W. Bruegel (Let- 
ters, August 2), is wrong in saying with regard 
to John Erickson's review of A. J. P. Taylor’s 
How Wars End (July 19) that it has never be- 
fore been alleged that a secret peace meeting 
between Molotov and Ribbentrop took place 
in 1943. * 

My father. Sir Basil Liddell Hart, in his His- 
tory of the Second World War, first published In 
1970, shortly after his death, states that the 
meeting took place at Kirovograd, behind the 
German lines, in June 1943 and was broken off 
when it had been leaked lo the Western 
Powers. William Stevenson’s A Man Called 
intrepid, first published in 1976, with the co- 
operation of the British Security Service, main- 
tains that an ULTRA intercept at the time 
confirms Liddell Hart’s account. 

After my father's death, I and others were 
prompted to take the matter up with various 
German and Russian, as well as Western, 
sources and to identify his source. I know US 
Intelligence made considerable efforts. Albert 
Speer told me that he had only heard rumours 
at the time - but anything was then possible. 
Molotov is not available and the Russians 
decline to comment, to me at any rate. 

On the other hand, the Russians refer to the 
secret peace meetings or moves by the British, 
before and after the German invasion of 
Russia - and to the indication, also given by my 
father, that Hitler let the British escape from 
Dunkirk in expectation of an agreement. 

Whether such talks actually - and sincerely- 
took place, or whether they were part of the 
diplomatic war of nerves (and blackmail) 
necessary for nations separately fighting for 
survival, and perpetuated by Cold War prop- 
aganda, remains unclear. 

ADRIAN LIDDELL HART. 

Hie Castle, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

'Nazis in Skokie' 

Sir. - A. W. B. Simpson in his review (July 19) 
of Nazis in Skokie by Donald Alexander 
Downs rightly draws attention to the relevance 
of the Skokie case in the United States to the 
problem of racial Incitement in the United 
Kingdom. Though the UK lacks a written con- 
stitution. the overall objectives of the First 
Amendment in defence of free speech and 
assembly have been achieved In. Britain by a 
succession of A.ttomeys-Generah 
But it is wrong to. categorize the “English 
[sic] Race Relations Act" as a .form of “group 
libel”. The gravamen of legislation in this 
country Is not defamation but incitement to 
hatred, which is fundamentally different and 
much more difficult tb prove. Thus, the dis- 
semination of racially abusive or insulting liter- 
ature from one bigot to another would not lead 


added advantage of avoiding the charge of gov- 
ernment censorship or curtailment of the right 
of free speech by the State-. 

Such legislation exists in one form or another 
in a number of West European countries and 
would strike a workable balance between free- 
dom of expression and the right of minorities to 
be free from racialist intimidation and abuse. 

JACOB GEW1RTZ. 

Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, London 
WCl. 

'Das Augenspiel' 

Sir, - In his review of Elias Canetti’s third 
volume of autobiography (July 26) Idris Parry 
mentions Dr Sonne, Canetti’s friend, as “one 
of those individuals who are important for 
what they are, not for what they do". In fact, 
Sonae was quite important for what he did 
(which, I imagine, means “doing", or better, 
“making", literary works), as well as for what 
he was doing in his many capacities during his 
multifarious life. Under the pen-name “Abra- 
ham Ben-Itzhak", Abraham Sonne was an im- 
portant Hebrew poet whose few lyrical poems 
are among the purest and most profound in 
modem Hebrew poetry. Unfortunately only a 
small portion of his work survived the many 
displacements and disasters that were Sonne’s- 
lot until his death in Israel in the early 1950s. 
Even the fragment of his literary “deeds” 
which was published (a much-expanded edi- 
tion is about to be published in Israel) consti- 
tutes a major contribution to Hebrew letters. 

Apropos, Sonne mentioned his friendship 
with Elias Canetti to the Hebrew poetess Leah 
Goldberg, who published a beautiful memoir 
of Sonne in her “Meeting with a Poet” (in 
Hebrew). 

YORAM BRONOWSKI. 

14 Richmond Mansions, 250 Old Brampton Road, 
London SW5. 


Fanny Knight 


Sir, - With reference to my earlier letter, 
printed in your issue of May 3, may I offer to 
your readers further biographical news relating 
to Jane Austen? This is the rediscovery of her 
niece Fanny Knight's diaries, used by Lord 
Brabournein.his Letters of Jane Austen (1884) 
but never seen by any subsequent biographer. 
These diaries are now in the Kent Archives 
Office, together with another group of docu- 
ments not mentioned by Lord Braboume - 
letters from Fanny to her ex-governess, Miss 
Dorothy Chapman. The letters run from 1803 
(when Fanny was ten) to 1857, and the diaries 
from 1804 to 1872; together they provide many 
details as to the Austen family background and 
Jane’s movements in particular, confirming 
and filling in hitherto uncertain or unknown 
dales. 

It is interesting, though disappointing, to 
note that hardly any mention of the novels is 
made by Fanny, even though she had been let 
into the secret of authorship. Sense and Sensi- 
bility is refen ed to on September 28, 1811, but 
its actual publication is not recorded. At the 
end of 1813 there is praise of Pride and Pre- 
judice-, but Mansfield Park is not mentioned at 
all (despite the fact that Fanny and her family 
were staying at Chawton when.it appeared), 
arid npither is Etnma. 

Tt Is dear that as the. motherless Fanny 
passed from adolescence to maturity a deep 
affection existed between her and Jane, which 
makes it all the sadder that in later years , when 
Fanny had become a rank-conscious Victorian 
dowager, she came to look down upon what 
she then believed to be her humble Austen; 


Aspects of Behaviourism 

Sir, - P. N. Johnson-Laird, in his review of 
G. E. Zuriffs Behaviorism: A conceptual 
reconstruction (19 July), implies that be- 
haviourism foiled because of how it treated (or 
failed to treat) consciousness. But behaviour- 
ism’s contemporary rival, cognitive science, is 
not a bit more successful in its treatment of 
consciousness. It is considerably more success- 
ful, however, in what the behaviourists ought 
to have been doing (instead of being preoccu- 
pied with push-pull response shaping) namely, 
predicting and explaining behaviour. (For the 
record, behaviour is everything we can and do 
do, including what we can teli [speech] and 
what we can tell apart [perception , comprehen- 
sion].) 

Cognitivists are really just a species of 
behaviourist. They know (or ought to know) 
that their data can still only be what the 
organism (or machine) does. Human beings 
can also describe what seems to be going on in 
their heads, but, as data, their words certainly 
do not count as direct evidence of what is 
actually going on in their heads (otherwise the 
debate about the existence or non-existence of 
“imageless thought" could have been settled 
by words). 

The success of cognitive science (which 
could more perspicuously be described as 
cognitive behaviourism) is entirely due to 
the abandonment of behaviourism's arbitrary 
allergy to theory. Cognitive theory is the 
theory of what is going on in our heads to 
generate our behaviour. Behaviour is the data 
on the basis of which the theory is built, and 
against which its predictive and explanatory 
power is tested. A good intermediate test of 
whether what the theory claims is going on in 
our heads is really sufficient to generate our 
behaviour is to see whether putting it into a 
computer will make the computer behave Ihe 
same way as we do. Hence the new-found 
interest in machine intelligence. 

But the cognitivist is as powerless as the 
behaviourist to observe directly what (if any- 
thing) seems to be going on in anyone's head 
but his own. And, more important, what 
cognitive theory attributes to our heads has no 
reason whatever for being conscious. Cognitive 
theory, like behaviourist "theory”, will always 
be equally (and indistinguishably) true of an 
organism (of machine) that behaves exactly as if 
it were conscious (but is not) and an organism 
that actually is conscious. That's why it's still a 
kind of behaviourism. And that’s why (with no 
need to turn either one "inside out") both 
behaviourist and cognitivist are as helplessly 
solipsistic (read: theoretical, hypothetical) as 
the rest of us when It comes Ip guessing at what 
is going on in anyone else's head. 

STEVAN HARNAD. 

The Behavioral and Brain Sciences, Suite 240, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 08542. 
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Familiar.Terms 

Sir, - Trollope’s Archdeacon and Mrs Grantly 
were not “Theo and Susan to one another", as. 
Jonathan Keates claims in his review of K. C. 
Philllpps's Language and Class in Victorian 
England (August 2). She calls him 
“Archdeacon", even In bed: "Mrs Grantly had 
never assumed a more familiar term than this 
in addressing her husband” ( The Warden, ch 
2) . He calls her usually “my dear" , occasionally 
“Susan", and, “twice or thrice in a year, and 
these occasions were great high days" (Bar- 
chester Towers, ch 50), “Sue". 

GILLIAN CLARK. 

: ] Am ride Road, Oxton, Birkenhead, Merseyside.. 

'Fiction and the Reading 


A genuine libel law, wfoph authorized foe DEIRDRE LE fAYE. 
initiation of civil actions by designated repre- .;. # wilton Court, Wilton Road, Muswell Hill, 

sentative ethnic organisations, wbuld hav? the Londoti NlO. 


Sir,- While I agree with J. G. ,Watson (Letters, 
August 2) that -it- would .be interesting to 
publish “full details of the famous question- • 
naire" Q. D, Leavis sent to the sixty novelists 
-whose answers form the substance of Fiction 
and the Reading Public , the fatt unfortunately 
is that, neither the- questionnaire nor the . 
answers to it are. to be. found among Mrs 
Leavis^ papers. 

G.SINpH,: 

Depart men I of Italian Language and Literature, The 
Queen's University of Belfast, Belfast. 
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GOMMENTAK 

Taken with adultery 



Bringing back the new 


Barbara Godlee 

ALAN AYCKBOURN 
A Chorus of Disapproval 
Olivier Theatre 

“Putting on The Beggar’s Opera without 
Macheath would be a bit of a non-starter even 
for Peter Brook", mourns Dafyd (Michael 
Gambon), the larger-than-life director of Alan 
Ayckbourn's small-town Pendon Amateur 
Light Operatic Society, in his new play, A Chor- 
us of Disapproval. But kneed where it hurts by 
a departing male-lead, Dafyd is only momen- 
tarily nonplussed. For in spite of a disastrous 
shyness and - even more crippling in the cir- 
cumstances -an evident initial musical incom- 
petence, his latest recruit, Guy (Bob Peck), is 
mercifully ready and more than willing to fill 
this catastrophic vacancy at the top. Ripe for 
use and abuse by predatory male and female 
alike, Guy is the handsome Bringer of Chaos, 
thinly disguised as an advanced planner to the 
local multi-national. Appreciated by altos and 
sops as an available widower, and suspected by 
tenors and basses of withholding important 
knowledge about a key plot of land, he is both 
seduced and bribed. 

Suffering a fate far worse than one of this 
assured puppeteer's family reunions, more 
harrowing even than his appalling Christmas 
parties, Ayckbourn's latest picaresque hero 
wanders unsuspectingly among his overween- 
ing Punches and crumpled Judys to be meta- 
morphosed at last in that most sparky of all 
social minefields, amateur dramatics. His rise 
from one-liner to star, in as beautifully con- 
trived a flash-back as can be imagined, and his 
eventual “real-life" fall is nicely counter- 
pointed by The Beggars Opera's classic finale 
and Macheath's rise to triumph. And not only 
his. Imelda Staunton, Moira Redmond and 
especially Gemma Craven demonstrate 
Ayckbourn’s sympathy for women’s lot and 
look forward to the day when he will present 
the theatre with a really fulfilled female lead 
- a modern Maiaprop or Bracknell, complete 
in herself, 

Directed by its author with panache, draw- 


ing excellent performances from the whole 
company, this superb piece of theatre, with 
Paul Todd's realization of Johann Pepusch's 
musical arrangements and Alan Tagg's im- 
aginative sets, was received with rapture by its 
opening-night audience, and will surely bring 
out the National’s House-Full boards. What 
does it matter if it was also the underlying 
political satire against corruption in high places, 
notably among Walpole’s “Robinocracy”, 
which brought the London audience flocking 
to hear John Rich's production of John Gay’s 
original ballad-opera at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
during 1728, which, with its record sixty-three 
performances, was popularly said to have 
“made Rich gay and Gay rich"? Ayckbourn 
clearly prefers to restrain his considerable 
grasp of affairs, unless they concern the bed, 
and to continue his obsessive needling of the 
frayed sampler of domestic squabbles. The 
minor essay in political manoeuvring in his 
hilarious Ten Times Table , which was also con- 
cerned with amateur frolics in fancy dress has 
sadly not been developed. In his new play, one 
can hear faint echoes of more far-reaching 
events: the anecdotes of Jarvis Huntley-Pike 
(David Ryatl) about sacking the workers and 
enclosing a cricket-pitch, for example. There is 
also his interest in breaking down sexual 
stereotypes, with evidence that women must 
fight and men must weep. But there is still no 
doubt that without the horny old plot of adul- 
tery to fall back on, Ayckbourn, like many 
another dramatist, would long ago have 
chucked in his pen; and one wonders whether 
the tone-deafness of his latest hero to the 
clear instructions of the seventh command- 
ment could so quickly have enhanced his vocal 
prowess from untutored beginner to confident 
soloist. Admittedly, anything could and does 
happen in the thrce-and-a-half months of re- 
hearsal which Ayckbourn gives his characters - 
surely an unconscionable yawn even for the 
self-indulgence of amateurs. Many amateur 
dramatic companies will now be impatient to 
produce their own version of this rewarding 
play. In the ensuing fun, however, there can 
be no escape from the pain (are we really so 
dreadful?) which lies behind this dazzling 
comedy. 


E, S. Turner 

The Purple Rose of Cairo 
Variouscihemas 

In his short story, “The KugelmaSs Episode", 
Woody Allen developed a singularly good 
joke. A philandering New York professor ii 
projected by magic box' into the pages of 
‘ Madame Bovary and has an affair with the 
heroine, in both the real and fictional worlds. 
Because of a .mechanical hitch the lady be- 
comes stranded in New York and Kugelmass is 
tom between her ultimatum, “Get me back 
into the novel or marry me", and the prospect 
of a suit by his wife. Meahwhile college boys 
are- ppzded to find Madame Bovary being 
kissed by a bald JeW bn'p&ge 100. . ‘ 

. ' : Echoes of thjs plot f airly reverberate in The ‘ ■ 
• Purple- Rose of Cairo t written and, directed by 


•aun ‘ Ajjen.’The interaction's- np.W betWeenreallife. 

-V. i.'iand fl^.ltievvrith .frbim^ajBae M-^jbcUh^ “ * 



' befrjcndTft lovelorn wairi^swiiTOeJaticlience.-. 

• ' There 4s ^ flgf.eeabl^ aawjhc^nriori:- a s end- - y 
: tip of the. 193% softened by a nostalgic’ helping 
of ‘songs, whichi in tbq lavisji! (radftiori'bf the 
, day, ; boasl more than six different words in 
them, all clearly enunciated. The film is meird- 
, frilly. low opAiigjf. ‘ 

Allen teased out his idea brilliantly; perhaps, 
to within an inch or two of its life (the film is 
very short), The waitress, a scatty, good girl 
■ maide intermittently endearing by Mia Farrow, 
finds herself cpUrted not only by the defector ,- : 
.from The PiirpJeRose^i.dite social comedy, 
,buj by the Hollywood actor whporglnaHycre- 
■ ntexi the part (Jeff Daniels; in both roles). It is 
•vafh for the defqcfor to say “Get rue back on to 
; • the. screen or Bfiarry me*’ because, the girl is 


faithful to her dread yahoo of a husband. But in 
due time the defector rewards her with a 
romantic stroll into the world of screen fiction. 

No magic box is needed to bridge these two 
worlds. The defector, bored with repeating 
crass dialogue, simply deserts his black-and- 
white co-players and steps down into the world 
of colour. This scene; is a comedy tour de force. 
The deserted actors are indignant because they 
cannot proceed without their chief character; 
the film-goers, while waiting for their money 
back, either abuse the stranded players or chat 
them up as naturally as if addressing Batman or 
Wonder Woman. In Hollywood there Is panic, 
with the prospect of actors walking out every- 
where. I kept hoping that the defector would 
be arrested and charged with some sort of un- 
-American activity, but it was not to be! 

Although ft has been called a oae-jokefilm, r 
. there is a secondary joke ip the way the film 
conventions .of the day, notably those of the : 

; Hays Code s are mqcked, BVothelswere always . 
cflfdsbr bibb's in tho^ef dd^s . Ly fttf inU) a deft of 
hafoies, . - the “ cfefelrtcf^ asks **What, ‘Is "! a 
6rdthel?”, unaccountably falling tp add *14 it a --' 
soup kitchen?" -, AjtfehV location scouts', have 
turned up ?ome . suitably gruesome back- 1 
grounds for ‘ the Depression years, the high : 
vqlgafity of the night ciubs; the Snappish eX !%; 

; changes in the dirifir,; the residential sqiialpr -V 
these are strictly! authentic, (lacking, perhaps, . 
was the man with tjie portable mangle .who, for''; 

- ten cents, printed’ foe I^rd’s prayer oh your | 

. penny); j . \ ; £ 

Those who woul g rather read .Allen than • 
watch him should note that he does nqt appear? . 
in this very funny filirt. Iris a pity, perhaps, that!., 
the ending Is in the Chaplin tear-jerk Ing tradi- 1 i 
tidn. How did Professor Kugelmate .finish' up? • 
He W8s projected by mistake info the terrors of 
! a graiptnar-book called Refnedial-SpatHsh . . - 


Wilfrid Mellers 

NICCOLd P1CCINNI 
La buona flgllola 
BALDASS ARE GALUPPI 
11 fllisofo dl campagna 
Buxton Festival 


Among the smaller festivals Buxton is always 
characterful and usually distinguished. This 
year the enterprising director, Malcolm Fras- 
er, has had the bright idea of making the cen- 
tral theme the commedia dell’arte and its re- 
lationship to the emergence of comic opera; 
has chosen for the main theatrical productions 
two operas prodigiously successful in their day; 
and has proved that though both had been 
forgotten, neither is dead. The more substan- 
tial of them, Piccinni's La buona flgliola 
(1760), had for libretto an adaptation by the 
fashionable Goldoni of Samuel Richardson’s 
Pamela, one of the first great creations in the 
relatively new form of the novel; a work that 
had itself enjoyed immense European os well 
as British esteem, since it gave a fresh slant to 
the by then traditional theme of the rela- 
tionship between master and servant. The 
hero-vUlain, though well-born, is allowed to be 
human as well as a vile seducer; but the focus of 
interest is his potential victim, who is young, 
poor, and a woman. Through their destinies, 
Richardson explores, at quite a deep level, the 
new world which was then in labour. 

The ousting of opera seria by comic opera 
reflects a parallel shift, to be consummated in 
the mature operas of Mozart which, without 
loading the dice heavily on either side, turn, at 
once comically and tragically, on the demise of 
the old and the birth of the new. Twenty years 
earlier this had been anticipated in the notor- 
ious War of the Piccinnists and the Gluckists: 
which Gluck won because, like Richardson, he 
knew in depth what it was about, and “re- 
formed’’ opera to make it viable in the society 
he unconsciously helped to formulate. But his 
rival, Niccold Piccinni, wasn’t easily defeated, 
for he was certainly the most successful, and 
probably the most musically and theatrically 
accomplished, composer of his day. It was only 
to be expected that he would collaborate with 
the most popular dramatist-librettist among his 
contemporaries, Carlo Goldoni, to “music” 
Pamela, though it was also significant that he 
or they should , In hedonistic Italy, have missed 
half the point. It was fine for Goldoni and 
Piccinni that a woman should be seen to count 
for something but too much to suggest that 
the old order might be seriously threatened. 
So Goldoni’s Marchese is portrayed as being, 
after his aristocratic fashion, genuinely If not 
deeply “in love" with his presumed servant: 
who is herself hardly a victim since she 
secretly loves him from the start. In any case 
she turns out to be no commoner but a found- 
ling baroness: so that the machinations of the 
higjh and the malice of the low-born prove to 
be much ado about nothing. 

Even so, this cheerier, more cynical, yet at 
the same time cosier version of the story has its 
relevance* now as then. It was brilliantly “real- 
fcted" by both librettist and comitaser, being 
dramatically tight and ingeniously constructed, 
and musically prolific in melodic invention, 
cunning in pacing, exquisitely scored. A de- 
• served candidate for resuscitation; It was given 
.a ; . dtajlii&qff precisely, appropriate to its 
merits.; Geoffrey Dunij’s rtanSi^ohvdocsn’t 

The fukt [cdnipleteeditioii of G.F. Handel’s 
Roman Vespcrs of l707, dobtaining hitherto 
Unpublished rnu?jc,has' recently been pub- 
lisbed . hy University Allege Cardiff Press 
under the direction of H^C-Robbins Landbp. 

efttio * Professor 

: W* Pfrlw III** between 

Ilandel frXatin .fopral music. Cardinal Cdl- 

order 

in.W article in the 
iara^:S;iIJaU |jr #59:. 

. R r Ha JI proposed ttiat .Handel ictuaiw ^ - 


miss even the trickiest of Goldoni’s tricks; John 
Dexter’s production is intelligently lively, and 
only occasionally subject to the archness that 
can be the bane of rococo comedy (by now w 
could surely be spared the corny ploy of under- 
lings registering bored exnspcralion while their 
“betters” tirelessly and tirosomely cavon 
through their coloratura arias). Brian Vahey’i 
design was poetically evocative, lending itself 
beautifully to Goldoni’s intrusion of masked 
commedia dell’arte characters who, when 
static, give to the “real" action something of 
the illusory, mythological dimension later sup- 
plied by Mozart’s music and, when engaged in 
mime, debunk the debunkers with hilariousyet 
oddly moving effect. 

Musically, Manchester Camerata, under 
Anthony Hose, played with sprightliness and, 
where necessary with tendresse. The singing 
actors - in this delightful theatre always vet? 
oily intelligible - were all admirable. Miriam 
Bowen's Ceccliina looked right and sang char- 
mingly, if with slightly unfocused tone. Nigel 
Robson’s Marchese was even more live on tbe 
mark, singing with lyrical finesse and acting 
with mannered panache, and Pamela Gedda 
was splendid ns the Cavalier lover, affecting a 
mincing grandiosity. Among the minor charac- 
ters, Gordon Sandison’s Capitano struck ex- 
actly the right note of vulnerable braggadocio, 
while Nan Christie, Janine Roebuck and Mark 
Holland gave to maidservants and gardener a 
proletarian zest agreeably and appositely 
spiked with spite. The Ensemble of Perplexity 
that (traditionally) formed the climax to the 
second act scintillated; the “keyhole" duet be- 
tween the envious servant girls was a buffo 
knockout; the love duet of ultimate recogni- 
tion between Cecchinn and the Marchese, ex- 
quisitely sung, was deeply pathetic, This was 
an evening of entrnneement, for which we pay 
homage to Piccinni, Goldoni and the Buxton 
Festival. 

Galuppi’s II fllosofo dl campagna (1754) 
charmed less and moved us not at all, offering 
fewer opportunities to singing actors, who 
were all different from the Piccinni group, and 
less well cast. The piece again turns on reality 
und illusion, being on the side of youth against 
age, enterprise against Establishment, women 
against men. Without the mythological dimen- 
sion of the masked Italian Comedians, the con- 
frontations are more realistically presented -in 
adnzzlingly naturalistic set by Peter Fairchild-, 
but are not therefore more real. Neither lib- 
retto nor music uncovers the deeper well- 
springs of pain nnd pathos as well as fun from 
which the now world wns emerging, so that so 
many mlstakun identities and so much ob- 
streperous euphoria - liowover briskly played 
(again under Anthony Hose) and competently, 
sung (especially by Meryl Drower) - grp* . 
slightly tedious. Even if Galuppi’s music had 
had more of Piccinni’s potency, this production, 
wouldn't have given it much clumce, since It 
demolished the basis of the convention in pr«* 
senting the Young Lover as a plump buffoon. 
The lovers must be the real people: unm&ked 
creatures, as compared with the majority who 
hide behind facades of social pretence. ; 
Although they’ll eventunlly capitulate to tboa, • 
fagades, since love is ephemeral and tw = ■ 
world survives, for the moment they 
seeip to be truth; to laugh, gently, 
affections is one thing. Jo present hitu, tor , 
discernible reason in- Edwardian costume, m 
trouble with recalcitrtfot-.WcyQles ' a bd -J?? ! 

. laden suitcases andosoi;^ 60 ' 

to the enterprise' V .1 .. • 'l '. 

afternoon and ^ evening Mhiiy T6 1T07, fh® 
followed by a Grand Maw, but not 
Handel. The Clue for this tomes from a 
score of the Carmelite Motel 'Saeviflt Tel lus w 
praises, the order (Sub tantae Virgi™ 3 / . ^ 
CanpeUlae, triupiphate). The manuscript came . 
the Colonna Library in Rome, and know"-' 
British Library (E.g; 2458). In 1959 Dr Hall wasn 
able to prove the connexion betweon me .- 
and Carmelites or the church, of St. Maria. . 
now possible to establish one through an entry . ; 

diary of Francesco Vatesio ('Diarlo di Rorofl • • • 

• .The Roman Vespers of 1707 is available^ 

' rental performance. Further details, carr , 
obtained from University College Carai'> 

. Pres'9, University College, PO Box 78, La , 
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The artist as master and man 


DMMENTARY 


Duncan Macmillan 

SJ, Peploe 1871-1935 

Scottish National Gallery, until September 8 

There is an art-historical model that teaches us 
to see modern art os the exclusive creation of a 
small group of the elect. No amount of good 
works by the others will ever get them into this 
company and their individual achievements 
are seen as merely a function of the achieve- 
ment of one or other of the accepted masters. 
National prejudice runs on an equally narrow 
but quite separate track. By one view S. J. 
Peploe appears for a brief moment on the in- 
ternational stage as an inexplicably brilliant 
reflector of Matisse and the Fauves, by the 
other he is an isolated Scottish phenomenon in 
modem art, together with the Scottish Colour- 
ists, J. D. Fergusson, Leslie Hunter and F. C. B. 
Cadell. 

But what this magnificent retrospective of 
134 paintings and sixty-four drawings shows is 
that the labels of art-historical convenience are 
insignificant beside the complexity of a crea- 
tive individual with his successes and his fail- 
ures, his false starts and his serendipities. In 
spite of the achievements of his great contem- 
poraries - he lived in Paris between 1910 and 
1912- Peploe was his own man. His work is to 
be judged in the light of the aspirations that he 
formed for himself and not by the success with 
which he reflected borrowed light. Scottish art 
in his generation was part of an international 
art community at a time when English artists, 
because of the enormous success of English 
academic painting, had still to discover mod- 
em art. 

Id the 1890s when Peploe was a young man, 
tbe Glasgow Boys were self-confident and 
widely respected. Raeburn was at the height of 
his posthumous reputation. The first signifi- 
cant group of paintings in the exhibition were 
painted between 1898 and 1902. They are re- 
markable for the painterly bravura with which 

Designer theatre 

Stephen Pickles 

Hockney Paints the Stage 
Hayward Gallery, until September 29 

Designing for the stage has rnrely been con- 
sidered a fine art, so when one of our foremost 
tnodom artists turns his talents to such a hazar- 
dous undertaking, expectations ran high. The 
theatre, however, is a complex place, nnd the 
simple magic of a torchllt model is very far 
from the precarious illusion of the first night. 
David Hockney is practised and skilled in 
Painting and photographing quasi-theatrical 
tableaux from his private life, but in the theatre 
people move, speak, sing and dance. 

Tbe designs on show at the Hayward Gallery 
often suggest a' frustrated desiro for cut-outs, 
not people. There are very few photographs 
from the productions involved, and most of tho _ 
costume designs look a bit perfunctory . a!s if to 
remedy, the inevitable absence of theatrical 
.performance, Hockney has specially created 
•wen galjery-scale sets or environmente, some 
of Which are peopled with models made up 
°rin<er^ctlng planes, their sculpted gestures 
an ^ Painted expressions changing as the 

■ pfer .walks past, perhaps hinting at the 

ideal performer. In the auction 
jcene.set’ from The Rake's Progress, the etched 
r^toenrional effect of Rakewell’s room - 
^.«iftter! and characters ^ organizes move- ' 
• . .Jj'Pfwid design in a manner virtually impossi- 

■ ^ achieve wifi} people.. Is. this set a post" 

• . IJS 0 ™? 1 ^capturing of the original produc- ' 
■ . ! Wj spirit, :6f a ! sculpted picture of what 

' would have preferred? Do foe 

arias suggest that it is better to 
. ..JW^ jhe cut-outs are singing, rather than 
.^Wclumsy. tenor? “Ravel's garden”, con-. 

environment complete with 
;“PiMteuli Vaulting and flying bats, is evoca- 
in the theatre) and filled with 

• j, ' . Juminous orchestral nocturne: one 
! •:.$!$.' •'8*titery*a visitors should put on 

iaitifi V-v.' V T . 1 ' • i • . 


Peploe attempts to capture the mobility of the 
human face. The technique is reminscent of 
Velfizquez who had been likened to Raeburn 
by Wilkie. (R. L. Stevenson, revived this com- 
parison writing about Raeburn in Peploe’s life- 
time.) Thus a national interest in Raebum 
would have led Peploe to think about Velfizquez 
and prepared him to respond to Impressionism 
and in particular to the painting of Manet which 
he saw in France. An astonishing series of still 
lifes painted between 1903 and 1905 is witness 
to this. Peploe was well aware of the colourism 
of Glasgow painters like W.Y. Macgregor, or 
of Arthur Melville, but in these still lifes he 
gives colour a new intensity. The catalyst in this 
change seems to have been Van Gogh, reflect- 
ed here in a small painting Barra, cl9Q3. In 
“Still Life with a Coffee Pot” , cl905, to give one 
detail as an example of the kind of painting that 
resulted, two apples, in a primary red and 
primary yellow, are outlined together in vivid 
green against a white cloth. It is a passage of 
pure painting that can hold its own with any- 
thing contemporary as a visual commentary on 
the beauty of the perceived world. The picture 
recently changed hands for a record sum. 

Peploe was precocious in seeing still life, 
which was used so extensively by his contem- 
poraries in France, as the ideal vehicle for this 
kind of pure painting, but he left it for a while 
between 1905 and 1912 to explore the possibili- 
ties of pure colour in landscape. Van Gogh 
again, the Fauves, but also the elder MacTag- 
gart may all have helped inspire this shift. The 
result was a series of wonderfully luminous 
land and seascapes: in “Paris Plage”, for exam- 
ple, cl908, an orange boat sits on the horizon 
between a pink sky and a turquoise sea. Some 
of these pictures were painted in the company 
of J. D. Fergusson at a time when both artists 
were producing some of their most relaxed and 
poetic pictures, but a couple of small land- 
scapes by Peploe, one dated 1912 in a recent 
exhibition of the Scottish Colourists at the 
Scottish Gallery, show an interest In Cubism as 
a means to a tighter, more structured harmony. 
The still lifes that followed, though tbe most 
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costume when entering, for fear of spoiling the 
picture. 

For pictures they are, most of these designs. 
In The Magic Flute , the perspectival trickery of 
proscenium arch, painted flats and “distant” 
backdrop, delights as much for its reliability as 
for the picture it presents. And Hockney is 
clearly delighted too. Theatre design is an 
opportunity to animate his pictures, whether of 
the bright stillness of Sarastro’s kingdom, or 
the blue-white porcelain artifice of the Chinese 
court in Le Rossignol. As In Stravinsky!" 
Ravel and Les Six, bis eclecticism reveals jokey 
intent as well as making evident gestures to- 
wards the serious business of tradition. 
Whether he borrows dragons from Uccello or 
appears to base an entire concept on eight- 
eenth-century engravings after Hogarth, the 
life of a new original inspires the scene. Yet 
while sources -.often play a great part inthe 
ideas Of many; good producers ahd designers,, 
we expect something mbre from Hockrtey. \ 
Perhaps thp key to his wofo in thls medium 
lies in the nature of roost of fo? operas which he 
has designed - pantomimic, deceptively super- 
ficial, as simply intelligible to the mesmerized 
child as to the decadent adult. These are qual- 
ities easily . associated • with, his painting, 
perhaps .too easily if they have only led to. 

commissions which inspire him to the relatively . 
obvious. Glyndebourne’s smnll pouchy opera- 
house works on a scale suited: to : Hockney’s 
notions of fun, and When there -are magical 
effects required in theatres as large as the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York; they can 
fail. Most of the challenging problems in L’ En- 
fant et les soTtiliges have poor solutions in the 
staging, however engaging the design may 
have appeared in paintings and In miniature. 
This may be why the exhibition makes no re- 
course to videps of the shows, interesting and 
critically helpful as they would be. Hockney’s 
Is' the designer’s theatre, trying for a pictorial 
synthesis of music-theatre’s elements in a style- 
which woijild be better served by automata. ; 

» t.lo 
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"Jug and Yellow Fruit ", c 1920, byS.J. Peploe, from the exhibition reviewed here. 


considered, are to my mind the least satisfac- 
tory. Cubist formality seems to conflict in them 
with Peploe’s own sense of life. Release came 
from a fresh understanding of C6zanne, not as 
an abstract disciplinarian, but as an artist 
whose awareness of aa inanimate object in- 
forms it with life, bridging the gap between 
objective and subjective. “Still Life with a Gin- 
ger Jar" and “The Blue Teapot” of cl917 and 
1918 are examples of this new freshness in 
Peploe’s painting. Brilliant seascapes painted 
in the west of Scotland, especially on Iona, 
follow on in the 1920s, combining economy and 
intensity in white, blue, pink and green. 

There is an expressionist quality in the 
paintings of the last years of his life . It is easy to 
see how the emotional handling of paint in 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR — 

Competition No 239 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
there quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
■ September 13. A prize of £10 Is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which cose inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 239" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on September 20. 

1 I trot along the Mall alone; 

My prettiest frocks and sashes 
Don’t help to All my programme-card, 

And vainly I repine 
From ten to two A.M. Ah mel 

2 We took sips and swallowed wryly, almost choked 
by the tingling fn our throats and noses; After half.a 
glass I felt queer. The,toop> started to whizz round, 
atkf once when ray iptcnrion wds to prop my elbow 
nonchalantly ion the table, f failed to do so. and was 
jerked forward with a Startling sense of disturbance 
' In nly centre of gravity. My-cheeks begnn to scorch. 

3 “They’re at the lemonade, now. And eating 
something.” 

“I’m sure there’ll be some lemonade, left, 
darling-’’ 

"1 don’t care . 1 would like a sbndwich, though - if 
they're ham? I mean, some time.” ; . 

■There are hundreds cf sand wifoes: I saw them.” 

Next time the child happened to Look, there was 
being a disturbance - not, anybody could see, of p 
catastrophic kind, nothing like o wasp. No, what was 
occurring Was a surprise, by the look of it a' complete 
one, delightful in particular to the grbwn-ups, 
though.no children ihowfid signs of objecting to it. 
Yes, there Was beWg an arrival - had been one (for 
there was an extra figure) but was In a way still being 
one, Insofar as nothing had yet subsided. .The extra 
- figure stood out.rloi only for the reason that it was 
standing (as for that matter were several others) but 
because jt was, froth here even, unmistakable. . 


Cfrhpfctltton No 235 ■■ 

Wlniter: John Gprnall . ; 
Answers:.. 

,■?> 1- IT- \ • ■' 1 1 ■! 

■ V I r V 'i f' ? .- 


“Sweetheart Abbey" of 1928, or of colour in 
“Still Life with Fruit", rl932, inspired the 
younger generation of painters such as Gillies 
and the second MacTaggart. But there is also 
an elegiac note in some of these later pictures, 
such as “The Artist's Studio" of 1929. Colour 
in this and in some of the still lifes is muted and 
intermediate. Something like sadness surfaces 
and such manifestly personal feeling brings us 
back to the conviction that the man and his 
painting cannot be separated. Guy Peploe, the 
artist's grandson, has selected the exhibition 
and written the catalogue. This is a scholarly 
work but the virtue of a really good retrospec- 
tive like this one is that it brings something 
personal and alive from under the dead leaves 
of art history. 


1 “A young lady accustomed to tuition" (|iad I not 
been a teacher two years?) “is desirous of meeting 
with a situation in a private family where ihechildren 
are. under four teen" (I thought that as I was barely 
eighteen, it would not do to undertake the guidance 
or pupils nearer my own age). "She is qualified to 
teach the usual branches of a good English educa- 
tion, together with French, Drawing, nnd Music." 

Charlotte Brontd, Jane Eyre , chapter JO. 

2 It had not occurred to her that n governess should 
be treated except as a governess, an attitude more 
significant than it might sound. Feminine endurance 
is said to be higher than masculine, and no other 
explanation can be offered of Miss Bunyun's not 
having followed the tutor. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett, Daughters and Sons, 
chapter 1. 

3 The governess not only helped herself well and 
truly to wine, but held forth with considerable show 
of critical knowledge on vnrious vintage matters, 
concerning which the QuabarU were in no wise able 
to pose as authorities, Previous governesses had 
limited their conversation in the wine topic to a 
respectful silence and doubtless sincere preference 
for water. 

Saki, “The Shartz-Metterklume Method". 

The second Edinburgh Book Festival, which 
was .opened In Charlotte Square Gardens, 
Edinburgh, on August 10, will run until August 
25. A series of forums under tbe heading 
“Meet the Author" will Introduce Alice Tho- 
mas Ellis and Beryl Bainbridge ip discussion, 
■ with Hermione;Lee; and Paul Bailey and Allan 
Mqssie. who will be talking about writers and 
critics. Other writers taking part In this section 
of the festival, which will also cover specific 
topics such as "Writing in ScotlandToday” and 
“The Ait of the Biographer’’,, will Include 
Julian Barnes, Timothy Mp, Salman Rushdie; 
Angela : Carter, Bernard Mac Laver ty and 
James Baldwin. There will be readings by 
Alasdair Gray, Norman MacCaig and Wil- 
liam Trevor, and lectures by Jonathan Miller 
" arid Doris Lessing, among others. The Book 
Festlyal will also have exhibitions of printing 
and paper-making and children’s . books. 
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Douglas Jarman 

GEORGE PERLE 
The Operas of Alban Berg 

Volume Two : “ Lulu" 

315pp. University of California Press. £32.25. 
0 520045025 


It is thirty years since George Perle began his 
work on Lulu and twenty-five years since lie 
published his first article on the piece - twenty- 
five years during which those of us interested in 
Berg’s music have waited with barely con- 
. cealed impatience for Perle to produce the full- 
length book which we confidently expected to 
be the definitive study of the opera. Our ex- 
pectations have proved well founded and, in- 
deed, the long delay in the appearance of this 
volume has worked to both our and Perle 's 
advantage by enabling us to become familiar 
with tbe previously unknown third act of the 
opera and enabling Perle to take into account 
material that remained unavailable, or could 
not be published, while the composer’s widow 
was still alive. It is also fitting, if coincidental, 
that the magnum opus of our leading Berg 
scholar should appear in the year in which we 
celebrate the centenary of Berg’s birth, for 
George Perle, more than anyone, has been 
responsible for the reassessment of Berg's sta- 
ture that has taken place over the last two 
decades. 

The first volume, Wozzeck, of Perle's The 
Operas of Alban Berg, which appeared in 1980, 
was the winner of a number of prestigious 
awards and was universally recognized as being 
a work of outstanding scholarship. The Lulu 
volume is an even more impressive achieve- 
ment. In its analytical sophistication, its critical 
insights and in the implications which it has for 
our understanding not only of Berg but of a 
whole body of post-diatonic music Perle's Lulu 
Is one of the most exciting and important books 
on music to appear for many years. 

The plan of the book follows that of the 
earlier volume in including chapters which 
place the opera in the context of Berg’s life and 
other works, discuss the intricate formal design 
of the piece and consider the relation of the 
libretto to its literary sources. A fascinating 
final chapter unravels the extraordinarily com- 
plicated posthumous history of the work. Tbe 
kernel of tbe book, however, is the chapter on 
the musical language, which takes up over half 
the volume and: which ponsists of a detailed 
study of. the rhythmic, timbral and pitch organ- ' 
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MICHAEL KENNED Y 

The Oxford Dictionary of Music 

824pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0193113333 

First published as the third edition of the Con- 
else. Oxford Dictionary of Music in 1930 and 
now expanded to embrace 500 new entries and. 
numerous amendments, this is not the sort of 
reference book from which nits can infinjtely 
be, .picked. For sheer weight and volume of 
.information , about “classical” musicians, their 
iniljslc, ^Instruments, institutions and science, 
lucidly and accurately presented, Michael 
Kennedy wins hdnds down for Oxford over all 
his competitors { Grove being hors concoiirs). : 
Willi Apcl’s Harvard Dictionary, of Music has 
nil,.' biographies and. confine^ Itself, albeit , 
authoritatively, to technicality; the Collins 
Eftcyclopfdia ofMiqic is engaging Ini format 
but too; random and miscellaneous to be con- 
sidered indispensable; while the j larger two- 
volume New Oxford Companion to Music 
no lists dfworks Or performers and has lost the; 
infuriating batty charm that Percy §choles’s 
editorship cast over the 'original version. 
Kennedy a l$o lacks Scholes's passion for 
in the murkier corners of music 
liistofy: there are odd moments of colour here 
- Kobb^ .“killed, byfea Seaplane striking hi*‘ 
saHlng-boat’ , )5thei Sniytti in H611 o way Prison 
cpnducti^her*‘‘Man^of the Wojkjen* «dtfi a ' 
toothbrush - but on the whole ’a^ abbreviated 
and ipipersohal idiom IS ihainfaijieid. Just haw 


ization of the opera. It is a chapter that should 
be read and reread by anyone interested in 
Berg or in opera. Those readers who might be 
deterred by the highly technical language of 
this chapter can be assured that their efforts 
will be richly rewarded. To read Perle's admir- 
ably clear exposition of the intricate musico- 
dramatic structure of Lulu , of the subtleties of 
the musical relationships, the sophistication of 
the technical procedures and, not least, the 
ingenuity and wit of the characteristically 
Bergjan conceits hidden away in this work is to 
marvel afresh at the complexity of Berg's crea- 
tive psychology and at the peculiar genius that 
could transmute such apparently abstract and 
mathematical procedures into music which has 
so overwhelming an emotional impact. 

In the introduction to Iris Wozzeck volume 
Perle claimed Berg to be “the most forward 
looking composer of our century”. It is a claim 
that is repeated and vindicated in the present 
book when, firmly placing the Bergian cat 


among the Schoenbergian and Weberian 
pigeons, Perle proceeds to substantiate his 
belief that the techniques in Lulu demonstrate a 
more far-reaching and more comprehensive 
awareness of the implications of the twelve- 
note system than do those of his colleagues. 
Berg’s music, argues Perle, reveals a greater 
sense of the hierarchical implications of the 
different types of set structure and a more sys- 
tematic approach to the revolutionary con- 
cepts of inversionat equivalence, invariance 
and aggregate forming than do the restricted 
techniques of Schoenberg and Webern. Such 
claims will, doubtless, provoke controversy; 
thirty years ago, before Perle began his work 
on Lulu, they would have been greeted with 
hoots of derision. 

A recurrent theme of the book is the need 
for a new edition which corrects the many 
errors and deficiencies in the present score of 
Lulu. The Alban Berg Stiftung (the foundation 
established by the composer's widow shortly 


Questions of control 


Arnold Whittail 

ELLIOTT ANTOKOLETZ 

The Music of Bfla Bart6k; A study of tonality 

and progression in twentieth-century music 

342pp. University of California Press. £35.50. 

0520046048 


B61a Bartdk has long been accepted as one of 
the Seminal Six, those founding fathers of 
twentieth-century music in whose reaction 
against late Romanticism lies the essence of all 
that is most characteristic and challeng- 
ing in modem composition. The other five - 
Ocbussy. Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Berg and 
Webern - all reveal original and influential 
syntheses of new and old elements, but Bar- 
t6k's mature work seems to offer a particularly 
explicit example of such a synthesis, and of the 
six he was the first to be fully “written up" from 
the technical standpoint, in Halsey Stevens's 
The Life and Music of B&a Bartdk, first pub- 
lished in 1953 , a mere eight years after Bart6k’s 
death. This, in its revised edition 1 of 1964, re- 
mains a good introduction; but it now stands 
alongside b mass of other technical literature 
which probes the. music more deeply for evi- 
dence of the survival or extension of tonality, 
the exploration of modality, the integration of 


effective this can be is demonstrated by the 
entries for the major composer? which, apart 
from the absence of any bibliography, are 
models of their kind: it is hard, for instance, to 
imagine the career of Debussy better summa- 
• rized. The'scope is impressively up to date too, 
with- Gyftrgy Kurt&g, Wolfgang Rlhm and 
George Benjamin . all substantially repre- 
sented. '• 

In the matter of terms, forms and instru- 
ments, Kennedy sticks to basics; there are a 
minimal number of diagrams and no illustra- 
tions; nor are there any opfera synopses. These, 


"folk" and “art" features, the reaction to 
twelve-tone techniques, the balance (or con- 
flict) of new symmetries and old hierarchies - 
and much more. In particular, Bartdk 's later 
music (from the Third String Quartet of 1927 
onwards) seems to offer analysts (and thesis- 
writers) ideal material for scalpel and micro- 
scope: pitch-systems can be laid bare with little 
effort, and the discussion of these systems can 
easily assume a degree of self-referential 
elaboration that often serves to keep deeper, 
more troubling questions at bay. 

Elliott Antokoletz is well aware of the dan- 
gers of not digging deeply enough. He sees that 
there is no point in arguing the thesis that “the 
pitch relations of Bartdk’s music are primarily 
based on the principle of equal subdivision of 
the octave into the complex of interval cycles" 
unless you provide a truly comprehensive de- 
monstration of the nature of those oyclcs and 
the extent of their presence. This complex of 
interval cycles (first defined by Antokolelz's 
teacher George Perie) comprises a group of 
series “based on a single recurrent interval, the 
sequence of which is completed by the return 
of the initial pitch-class". (The so-called "cycle 
of fifths" is the most familiar example of such n 
structure, although this is normally invoked 
with reference to traditional tonal music, and 
its connotations are therefore rather different 
from those of the Perle-Antokoletz interval 
cycles as applied to Bartdk.) Antokolelz’s 
method is to explore distinct (though related) 
technical features with reference to what is 
basically the same repertory of representative 
compositions, though the emphasis within that 
repertory naturally varies from chapter to 
chapter. Such selectivity -is essential If the 
necessary degree of attention to detail is to be 
maintained In a book of reasonable length, and 
no one can complain that Antokoletz’s selec- 
tion - ranging from the, Twenty Hungarian 
Folksongs of 1906 to the Third Piano Concerto 
(not quite completed at Bartdk’s death in 1945) 
-is slanted or otherwise unsatisfactory. Where 
doubts do arise is in respect of the status of the 
information provided. 

Antokoletz's subtitle includes tbe phrase "a 
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before her dealh in 1976) and Universal Edi 
lion have recently announced their inlentionof 
funding and publishing a complete critical edi- 
tion of Berg's works. The editors for the Ufa 
volumes have not yet been named but the 
choice seems self-evident. The two people^ 
qualified to undertake the preparation of aon? 
score - George Perle and Friedrich Cerha, who 
completed the orchestration of Act III of the 
opera - are both active as composers. Wenuw 
hope Hurt they are willing, for the sake of 
Alban Berg's last great masterpiece, to Inter- 
rupt their own work in order to shoulder the 
task. 

The Metropolitan Opera: Stories of the Gnu 
Operas by John W. Freeman (547pp. Norton. 
£14.95. 0 393 01888 1) contains synopses of 
the plots of some 15(1 operas, ranging chrono- 
logically from Monteverdi’s Orfeo to works by 
Virgil Thomson, Douglas Moore and Carlisle 
Floyd. 


claim Bartdk’s "divorce" - In the music of his 
maturity - from traditional tonal functions, be 
seems to regard the existence of the theory of 
interval cycles ns itself providing sufficient 
proof of that divorce. He does not therefore 
spend much time on the possibility that (he 
music may embody uneasy cohabitation rather 
than complete separation. 

Here nre some of the questions to which 1 
would have liked more concrete answers. Doe* 
Bartdk’s music (even when interval-cycles are 
present) ever escape those degrees of tonal 
extension that can be identified (for example) 
by reference to Schoenberg's "regions"? Is an 
attempt - like Roy Travis's - to demonstrate 
the tonal structure of the Fourth Quartet’s first 
movement by means of an adaptation of 
Schcnkcriun voice-leading wrong in principle, 
practice or both; and, in addition, is It legiti- 
mate tn use the term “iniddleground” \yilhout 
reference to fully explicated voice-leading 
analysis? Is the author's general (if not total) 
avoidance of the terms "consonance" and "dis- 
sonance" part of the argument that the domi- 
nance of interval cycles precludes such funo 
tions, or that, with the emancipation of tbe 
dissonance, Bnrtdk's consonances no longer 
need to be designated ns such: after all, even in 
the early Bagatelle No 4, the opposition of 
consonance and dissonance is surely more 
fundamental than the "emancipation" of dis- 
sonance itself7 Is Antokoletz’s late and langw* 
tlal reference to Hie admittedly problematic 
work of Ernfl Luudvul meant to signify nn un ' 
ease with respect to all notions of traditional 
tonul function in Bartdk 's mature work/ la 
short, is there not n case for admitting more 
traditional Interpretations of the terms 
Ily” and “progression” alongside those which 
the pursuit of interval oyclcs lends the nrwlyn 
to adopt? 

The posing of such questions leads to two 
conclusions, one musicologlcal, the other cri- 
tical. The musicologlcal conclusion is thsf 
adequate anolysis of function in Bartdk's mw* 
still has a long way to go. This does riot 
Antokoletz’s work redundant - indeed, in w® 1 
matters as his reference to sketches he ptw* 
on exemplary foodel - but It does su&estfMj. 
bis work is preliminary with respect 
involving such difficult matters as Bam** 
own possible intentions (as revealed, w 8 ?* 
ample, by his use of specific modal notations;- 
The critical conclusion is that the m08t 
progression in Bartdk's work as a whole 
! from mastery td Over-control. Myown 
that Bart6k's greatest music is td h& 
in Bluebeard's Castle and Tlie 
Mandarin rather than In the Fourth str j"* 
Quartet or foe Music for Strings, 
and Celesta, if this is valid, the lesson 
systems can come to constrain creative ge#Fj ; 
unduly is one that musicologists as well as « 
posers should take seriously. Bartdk ^ay .. 
deed have dreamed of an ideal state in wg 
_ symmetry totally displaced hierarchy ^ 

But his complaint about the “tyrannical I ru ® , 
maior aftd minor keys’* expresses the JWg, ,j- 
;.tton of one whb knew very well that to 1 • ■ y 
form tonality (rather than embrace a ton / 
'.wqg not thereby id destroy all 
ipnality’s mos^ fofldariiciitafahd . 
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Licit and illicit quests 


Gary Taylor 

“Fool, look in thy heart and write." Whether 
or not the advice of Sidney's Muse should be 
recommended to poets, it will hardly do as a 
prescription for survival in the jungles of . 
Shakespearean criticism. In the innocent world 
of the old New Critics, interpretations were as 
plentiful as blackberries, and as easy to pluck: 
anyone with a text could count up its images, 
pick out its themes, and offer a new reading. 
Today, such an unassisted frontal assault 
seems naive and anachronistic. The apparently 
simple procedure of looking straight at words 
on a page is, we have come to recognize, im- 
possibly complex, its seeming innocence being 
its most deceptive characteristic. 

The most interesting and influential criticism 
of recent years has looked at Shakespeare from 
a different angle, or placed him in a different 
context. Consequently, anyone who wants to 
criticize or teach his work must now master, or 
claim to master, all the different disciplines 
(social, political, psychological, textual, 
theoretical, theatrical, historical) being ex- 
ploited in the service of his explication. The 
Shakespeare industry has become a vortex, 
sucking every other discipline into that 
.apparently insatiable vacuum at its heart. 

Any new crop of Shakespeare titles will illus- 
trate tbe rewards and dangers of this develop- 
ment. Hie rewards are most evident in books 
like Martha Tuck Rozett's The Doctrine of 
Election and the Emergence of Elizabethan 
Tragedy and Edward Berry’s Shakespeare's 
Comic Rites. Rozett’s unappetizing title con- 
. ceals a learned, original account of the influ- 
ence of Calvinism on sixteenth-century drama. 
The rise of commercial theatre coincided, 
paradoxically, with the rise of the Puritan ser- 
mon: nine volumes of sermons were published 
in the 1560s, 113 in the 1580s. The sermon may 
have become for us an exercise in ritual 
tedium, masochistically endured hi the belief 
that good medicine tastes bad; but Elizabethan 
sermons were spontaneously popular, attract- 
ing the same fascinated audiences that 
crowded into the theatres. This "overlapping 
audience” not only explains the virulent hostil- 
ity between the two competing institutions, but 
also the convergence of their styles: the theatri- 
cality of Protestant polemic (most familiar to 
Shakespearian* in Snmuel Harsnett’a Declara- 
tion of Egregious Popish Impostures) and the 
Calvinist tropes of the playwrights. Thus, the 
ritual of public penance imposed on n sinner, 
which was "part of the spectacle" at the famous 
sermqns at Paul’s Cross, is duplicated onstage 
in both 2 Henry VI and Measure for Measure. 
(Rozett mentions neither parallel, but she 
teaches renders to find further examples for 
themselves.) 

Rozott draws upon sermons, devotional 
handbooks and the development of slxteenth- 
Mntury morality plays, which provided the 
framework of theatrical conventions exploited 
hy the new dramatists. She Is not the first scho- 
lar to reap either field, but she finds more in 
|ham than anyone else, and synthesizes whnl 
G n( fe- Elizabethan spectators brought with 
them a need for "assurance" about their indi- 
vidual salvation, and an anxiety that such 

• JKUfince was seemingly indistinguishable 

damnable “presumption”. This “central 
i^mdox of Protestantism" repeatedly illumin- 
ates the popularity and complexity of revenge 
ragedies, conqueror plays and chronicle his- 
or !&s. I^o^tt discusses almost every impor- 
■ , ZP lQy w ?«en before cl595; her major omis- 
VI, which would surely profit 

• % scrutiny. For instance, on his death- 
rfy^dinal Beaufort is urged, “If thou 
43 J hea Ven's bliss, / Hold up thy hand” 

to the 1594 Quarto, the condition is 
r'^o diqsf assured of heavenly .bliss”. In 
he "dies and makes no sign”; but the 

• l — damnation are more explicitly 

• irt. the .1594 text (whatever its status). 

' iBe/Ty Also sets a handful of 

s larger, specifically EU- 
contex * - ‘9 W* case, rituals of 

• .3552 8 -d Incorporation. But Berry does 

T^or rituals of Church 
;L^^.apprentk«ship and education, 
reparation;. he sets these in an 
i COn t? xt . provided by Arnold van 

: topological classic The Riles of 

descendants), This 


formidable intellectual apparatus he applies to 
the eight “lightest" works in the canon - the 
early romantic comedies up to Twelfth Night 
(excluding The Merry Wives of Windsor) - in 
an effort to explain their enduring imaginative 
efficacy. Berry argues that these plays resem- 
ble rites of passage more closely than they do 
C. L. Barber’s “seasonal festivals" or Northrop 
Frye's “green world", two models which have 
dominated criticism of the comedies for twenty 
years. Despite its ambitions, the book is never 
heavy, or heavy-handed, and it deserves to be 
as influential as Frye and Barber have been. 

Nevertheless, the new model, like the old 
ones, has its limitations. Berry claims that, 
unlike seasonal festivals, rites of passage re- 
semble comic plots in being non-recurrent: 
Rosalind is married at the end of her play, once 
and for all. But although Shakespeare’s comic 
plots dramatize events which, like rites of in- 
itiation, do not recur in the fictional lives of the 


“perhaps identifies with Angelo's sadistic 
aggression", and his love for Isabella is “very 
schematic and unrealized". Anyone who saw 
Daniel Massey and Juliet Stevenson in the last 
RSC production of Measure for Measure will 
know that, in the theatre, their relationship 
can develop gradually, naturally and irresist- 
ibly. More generally, such lapses in Westlund's 
analysis betray a danger inherent in any 
psychoanalytic criticism, however sane and 
subtle. Any resort to hypotheses about uncon- 
scious motives depends upon a judgment that 
the expressed motives are “not convincing", 
and so invite us to probe for alternatives; yet 
that initial assessment of conviction is deeply 
subjective, especially in a critic whose whole 
enterprise commits him to fish for submerged 
monstrosities. Moreover, few psychoanalytic 
critics can resist the temptation to dismiss 
objections raised by other critics as a mere 
symptom of neurosis In the opposing critic. 








A scene from Peter Brook's 1947 production of Romeo and Juliet, taken from Flashback: A pictorial history 
1879-1979: One hundred yenrs of Stratford-upon-Avon and the Royal Shakespeare Company (126pp. RSC 
Publications. £ 6.95 . 0 9505057 7 3). 


characters, the plays which contain those fic- 
tions can, like seasonal festivals, recur. Rosa- 
lind can still be seen, in the theatre, marrying 
Orlando, as she first did 385 years ago. The 
plays offer us unique initiation rituals which 
are, cmpathetically, endlessly repeatable at 
will. The plays surely accelerated the decline of 
the rituals they celebrate, for that very reason; 
the new capitalist playhouse sold its audience 
the scary thrills of liminality (at a safe aesthetic 
distance) not once a year or once a lifetime but 
six days a week. 

Berry's book Is nicely complemented by 
Joseph Westlund’s Shakespeare’s Reparative 
Comedies: A psychoanalytic view 6f the middle • 
plays. Westlund's guide to thepjeasure of com- 
edy is not Freud but Melanie Klein, whose 
emphasis upon restitution;' reparation and 
healthy narcissicism seems' much more re- 
levant to the reaction these plays stimulate. 
Westlund is much better than Berry on the 
ending of Much Ado A bout Nothing ; his read- 
ings of that play, As You Like It ("sane and 
wonderful, and it makes us feel that we are 
too”), and Twelfth Night (which satisfies even 
as it criticizes the need for Idealization) are . 
themselves “sane and wonderful’’. He rele- 
gates psychoanalytic in-fighting to the foot- 
notes, and gives each play a chapter of its own. 
(Berty’s interpretations are scattered con- 
fosingly throughout chapters; organized oh 
conceptual lines.) 

But Westlund's approach beebmes more 
problematic when the plays do. In the Mer- 
chant of Venice, “the central characters rarely 

. convince us that their actions are believ- 
able"; in All's Well That Ends Well, Helena'? 
"whole society shares her propensity for delu- 
sion”; ip Measure for Measure, the Duke s ex- 
planations are “pot. .very c^^m^", -.he 
.''i ’ V> I iisi***.' J. 


Such failures, exceptional in Westlund, be- 
come endemic in a book like Robert N. Wat- 
son's Shakespeare and the Hazards of Ambi- 
tion, which describes ambition in (he plays as 
“a figuratively Oedlpal desire ... the inces- 
tuous re-use of the mother’s womb to usurp the 
father’s procreative authority". This method 
will necessarily "often rely on secondary mean- 
ings of words and tines” in order to explicate 
"what is, and must be, only implicit and sub- 
liminal in the text”, because such “references 
to the [symbolic psychological] pattern must 
somehow be in the character’s words without 
being of. them: the author at those moments 
must speak through Jife characters"^ Ergo, the 
more strained and far-fetched foe interpreta- 
tion, the mbfe authentic. Hence, Richard of 
Gloucester's description of himself metaphor- 
ically lost in a wood, hacking his way toward 
the English crown 0 Henry VI, 3.2.174-81) 
demonstrates that ‘‘Richard sub liminally. per- 
ceives his ambition as both a reflection of, and 
a corrective to, his original distorted birth", 
and that Shakespeare himself perceives that 
“ambijion is! a violent and. illicit quest for re- 
birth". At such points rtiy own mischievous Id 
suggests that the critic, not the piky, needs 
psychoanalysis.' 

A bizarre adulation of the father-author 
emerges uncomfortably often j especially but 
nbt exclusively in psychoanalytic critics^ 
W. Thomas MacCary, In Friends and Loveis: 
The phenomenology of desire in Shakespear- 
ean comedy fee ihparefi Shakespeare to Plato. 
Freudi Hobbes, Copernicus and Darwin, be- 
fore he reacbes'tbe end.of his introduction. He 
repeatedly asserts that '.'we are encouraged to 
see the action [of each comedy] from the point 
of view of one character, a young m an . who 
myst learn pj lOVp';^ heathen psydioapalysep 


this chosen vessel. Likewise, Joseph Witt- 
reich's "Image of that Horror ".* History, 
prophecy and apocalypse in “ King Lear " con- 
cludes that “poets themselves", particularly 
Shakespeare, “accede to the role of apocalyp- 
tic angels”; he analyses King Lear as a pro- 
found meditation upon, or rewriting of, the 
Book of Revelation. Both books make in- 
teresting observations - Wittreich is particular- 
ly good on the Fool's prophecy- but they do so 
almost by accident, despite the arcane learning 
lavished upon them. 

Barbara J. Bono’s Literary Trans valuation: 
From Vergilian epic to Shakespearean tragi- 
comedy idolizes Shakespeare more subtly but 
no less persistently. Bono traces, with beauti- 
ful clarity, transformations of the twinned 
myths of Aeneas and Dido and Antony and 
Cleopatra from Virgil to Shakespeare, through 
Augustine, Dante, Spenser and a handful of 
European Renaissance dramatists. But this 
survey services the Whit interpretation of 
literary history, in which all roads lead to 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare’s own total 
achievement is enfolded in the paradigm of 
Antony and Cleopatra. Bono's analysis of 
Shakespeare's predecessors teems with schol- 
arship, subtlety, variety and colour; however, 
her transcendent rending of Antony and 
Cleopatra itself left me stolidly unmoved, 
yearning for Virgil. 

J. Leeds Barroll also devotes a book to 
Antony and Cleopatra, though he calls it 
Shakespearean Tragedy. Barroll begins with 
the traditional premiss, wittily propounded, 
that tragic protagonists die because they are 
flawed; he calls in his defence Greek tragedy, 
Aristotle, Augustine, Prudentius, Boethius, et 
al. Antony and Cleopatra is a tragedy; ergo, its 
protagonists die because they are flawed. This 
“inductive fallacy" was influentially annihi- 
lated by D. M. McKenzie in “Printers of the 
Mind” ( Studies in Bibliography, 1969); unfor- 
tunately his strictures have had less impact on 
literary critics than on analytical biblio- 
graphers. 

Barroll himself knows McKenzie’s work, 
though he does not see its pertinence to, his 
critical preoccupations; but Barroll is the only 
one of these authors who treats textual scho- 
larship with as much respect as any other disci- 
pline. Wittreich, when it suits him, stresses that 
the Folio text of King Lear represents 
Shakespeare's own revision of the play; but he 
continues, throughout, to quote from con- 
flated texts. Even Berry, admirable in so many 
respects, can suck significance from the fact 
that the compositor who set the Folio Much 
Ado changed an exclamation mark to a query, 
or that the Folio reprint fails to correct an 
apparent speech prefix error. Then, having 
paid such undeserved attention to a Folio re- 
print which has no independent authority, he 
notes that Egeus is excluded from the fifth Act 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream , though the 
Folio text conspicuously includes him. 

Barroll, by contrast, intelligently deals with 
textual problems when they impinge upon the 
detail of his argument (as they invariably im- 
pinge on any detailed argument). Barroll has 
been preoccupied with Antony and Cleopatra 
for thirty years; he knows it almost too well, 
and . he often illuminates its nooks and cran- 
nies. But in the end he would have us believe 
than Antony’s tragedy originates in mere 
machismo, and that Cleopatra is “wedded to 
the feminine cliche, the pageant of beauty- 
queens”. 1 suspect that this conclusion wildly 
falsifies most people's experience of the play. 
Barroll is often guilty of the very weakness be 
discerns in other critics, the tactic of “exclu- 
sion”,' by which inconvenient episodes are 
simply, ignored, Tlius, "Rage is the one emo- 
tion [Cleopatra] never* pretends” unless, of 
course, she -pretends it in the episode in ques- 
; tiOn; At Buch points Barrolj succumbs, in defe 
.■ tail, fo the same inductive fallacy that under- 
mines his entire interpretation. 

Neither Barroll nor Bono pays much atten- 
tion to problems of theatrical realization,, and 
in some ways both books taught me less about 
Antony and Cleopatra thari a single chapter in 
Michael . Goldman’s admirable Acting and 
Action In Shakespearean Tragedy. Goldman 
analyses the “glitzy/charlsmatic" du ality of the 
lovets, ^elating the " raw presence" required by 
the performers to the characters’ mutual sexual 
. magnetism, and their imaginative command 
(and weakness) as political leaders. Through- 
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out the book, Goldman essays to pin down the 
meaning and experience of the tragedies by 
describing the problems created in perform- 
ance by the central roles. For some plays, such 
as Antony and Cleopatra and King Lear, this 
method works superlatively well, though in the 
latter Goldman surprisingly fails to mention 
the sheer physical strain imposed by the need, 
at the end of an exhausting performance, to 
cany Cordelia’s limp body on to the stage. 
More generally, in an invigorating essay on 
Conoianus he argues that our experience of 
people "in real life" more closely resembles 
our experience of dramatic character than of 
discursive description in novels, histories or 
psychological textbooks. Goldman also recog- 
nizes that, in Antony Hammond’s memorable 
phrase , the dialogue of a play is simply “a series 
of stage directions for the vocal cords"; but his 
attempt to conceptualize the language of each 
part usually falls victim to multiple pathetic 
fallacies. When he describes "the characteristic 
Macbeth-sound" as "a snatching into the thick- 
ness”, one hears an interpretation of the play 
masquerading as an analysis of the histrionic 
quality of its language; likewise with Othello ' s 
exoticism" and King Lear's "monstrosity". 

In mentioning Goldman’s chapter on King 
Lear I find myself in the position of reviewing 
the same work twice, for the essay originally 
appeared in another book. Indeed, parts of 
Acting and Action in Shakespearean Tragedy 
first surfaced in four other places. Shakespea- 


rean publishing is now partly a matter of simple 
repackaging. In the case of Kenneth Muir’s 
new selection of British Academy Shakespeare 
lectures, Interpretations of Shakespeare , this is 
openly declared: the collection makes impor- 
tant essays more widely avnilnble. and should 
be published iq paperback. Likewise, J. J. M. 
Tobin's book on Shakespeare's indebtedness 
to The Golden Ass of Apuleius, which he calls 
Shakespeare's Favorite Novel , collects and sup- 
plements material from nine different jour- 
nals, some of them rare, and will enable scho- 
lars to evaluate ns a whole Tobin's (exagger- 
ated) claims for Apuleius' influence. At the 
other extreme, A. L. Rowse’s Prefaces to 
Shakespeare’s Plays only demonstrates that, as 
Rowse might say, “you can tell a third-rate 
mind by the [Prefaces] it writes". Rowse's 
Antony and Cleopatra is a play about “the mis- 
fortunes of elderly lovers", who get what they 
deserve; he much prefers Octavius. To publish 
such essays once is a misfortune; to publish 
them twice looks like hubris. In between come 
books like Ralph Berry's Shakespeare and the 
Awareness of the. Audience. Six of the nine 
chapters in this short book were published else- 
where; despite the misleading thematic title, 
the individual pieces gain nothing from being 
assembled between hard covers. The essays 
themselves are always dear, and to the point; 
but the book is a mere anthology of one-night 
stands. 

Essays in both Goldman's and Berry’s books 
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originally appeared in Shakespeare Sumy, an 
annual with a larger circulation (him the print- 
run of all but the most enduringly popular 
Shakespeare monographs. The latest volume, 
edited by Stanley Wells, itself finely illumin- 
ates the range of contemporary Slnikes- 
pearinna, from illustrations of A Midsummers 
Night's Dream to the iconography of Pros- 
pered lime-tree to a survey of Gcrmnnic 
Shakespeare criticism and production. The 
best essay is Peter Snccin's analysis of "Shrewd 
and Kindly Farce” in The Taming of the Shrew 
- not only a fine discussion of the piny, but also 
of stimulating celebration of the positive mid 
healthy pleasures of fnree. This journal is 
perhaps most appreciated for its review arti- 
cles, and the current volume contains particu- 
larly good specimens from Nicholas Shrimp- 
ton, Lois Potter and MacDonald P. Jackson. 
No one can read all the work churned out 
annually by the Shakespeare industry, and 
such surveys have become indispensable life- 
lines for beleaguered teachers, drowning in 
the maelstrom. 
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David Norbrook 

MARTIN BUTLER 
Theatre and Crisis 1632-1642 
340pp, Cambridge University Press. £25 
'0521246326 

In the centuries-Iong debate over the origins 
and nature of the English Civil War, one point 
has until recently received general agreement: 
that playwrights and players were opposed to 
Puritanism and were naturally disposed to side 
with the king. Critics in the Whig tradition 
have tended to assume that an absolutist pol- 
itical rfigime must have produced decadent 
drama. Even the many critics who see Puritan- 
ism as a force inherently inimical to culture 
have accepted that the reign of Charles was 
doomed from the start, so that it was indecent- 
ly frivolous of courtiers to attend plays and 
masques, when they should have been wearing 
anticipatory mourning for the martyr-king. 
Since the publication of Margot Heinemann’s 
Puritanism arid Theatre, however, the conven- 
tional view has started to look more fragile, fn 
Theatre and Crisis Martin Butler develops the 
revisionist argument by rheans of a detailed 
analysis of the drama in the last ten years be- 
fore the theatres were closed. This exciting and 
ground-breaking book invites us to : rothmk not 
only the Caroline period but also the whole 
history of English Renaissance drama . \ 

The Caroline court theatre is normally con- 
sidered to have presented nothing but ines- 
porisible wish-fulfilment; but Butler argues 
that many court plays were using their far-away 
settings as means of exploring stone very 
: urgent political issues. Plots in which unjustly 
; treated favourites were pushed into rebellion, 
arid Ipve was pitted against royal authority," 
irteyitably took on political connotations. The 
figure 6f the queen in plays and masques ac- 
s- Sprired particdlar force at moments when Hen- 
rietta Maria was becoming something Of a 
focus for political, opposition for those dissatis- 
fied with her husband’s policies. Butler.finds in 
the best of the court plays, Willtam Habing. : 
ton’s The Queen of Aragon , a '‘potentially re- 
volutionary" theory of the contrattuaj rela- 
tionship between ruler and subject; but tle 
play! ejHte a nbte of compromise^ reflecting' 
the author’s- hopes of the Short Parliament, 
.which was about l*> assemble when the play was ■ 
performed. . ■/ •. ,;i\ v- ... 

‘But Butler fa dbse: enough >io thd/^Whig"! 
viewpoint to bC preporedttf concede merij to : i 
the 'Court; fecatreonly when it 'engages' With' > 
oppositional viewpoints; and it' is in the.'play-. ' 
'hpusesopen to thepublicjthalhe finds thefrue 
$*/®hgths r.<jf ;.the • Caroline! 'theatre'. In (wo. 
very: interesting and niericulously researchcd 


chapters on the Caroline audience he argues 
that the professional playhouses, both 
“public” and "private”, attracted audiences 
from far more diverse social and political 
groups than is normally assumed. Prynne’s 
attack on the stage in Hlstrio-mastix was the 
outburst of one, rather isolated individual, not 
the voice of Puritanism at large: many future 
supporters of Cromwell were to be found at the 
playhouses. It Is true that private-theatre aud- 
iences had a strong sense of their social posi- 
tion: the theatre was beginning to become one 
of the pleasures of “the town” as increasing 


prosem his S^fr fl ^ Ue h° nVenti ? nS t0 the con, P lcxit y of lhis formulation will earn! 

■ y 7 h0Se J pr ° fessed sympathetic attention not only from critics ti 
ideals were inverted in actual conduct, and. also from hi K »«ri„nc L.„ 
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periods in London. The gentry, Butler argues, 
were emerging as a newly self-conscious and 
self-confident group - here, his argument is 
close to Tawney’s - and the Caroline “hlty 
comedies” of writers 1 like Shirley reflect their 
values. Unlike their Jacobean counterparts 
they develop the idea of the “town" as a cult- 
ural entity distinct both from the avaricious city 
and from the potentially corrupting court. 
Since the King was concerned to limit the 
growth of London and to encourage the gentry 
to atny in the country, partly out of fear at the 
political consequences of the permanent pre- 
sence of oppositional elements, plays dealing 
with new Lpndon landmarks such as Covent 
Garden and Hyde Park could take bn political 
dimensions. Despite their new Interest in Lon- 
don, the gentry were not cut riff ftbm their 
rural roots: whereas Restoration Wits sneered 
at the country from a Standpoint of urban 
superiority, their Caroline counterparts tried 
to harmonize wit with a sense of broader social 
responsibilities, 

ft is in^he popular playhouses like the 
Fortune , the Globe and the Red Bull that But- 


ideals were Inverted in actual conduct, and, 
more- searchingly, to suggest that those ideals 
might have been upside down in the first place. 
The Court Beggar was “a full-blooded and un- 
compromising demonstration of the bankrupt- 
cy of the personal rule and an attack on all that 
the court, by 1640, had come to represent": (he 
players were thrown into prison. 

Butler argues that such plays drew on, and 
helped to strengthen, popular traditions of 
irreverent satire which could not receive expli- 


also from historians, who have sometimes 
appeared to assume rather too easily that when 
literary evidence does not confirm the ciineri 
orthodoxy it must be invalid. 

There are, however, some points at whidi 
even sympathetic renders may feel he has al- 
lied his own kind of revisionism too for, His 
insistence on the gulf between "court” and 
“town’’ seems unduly rigid, leading in his 
analysis of Shirley’s The Lady of Pleasured 
slightly forced distinction between “a mi dot 
courtier” (good) and n “merely fashionable 
courtier” (bad). He makes much of the feet 
that future Cromwell inns were to be found at 
the profcsslonnl theatres; but then, some of 
them also ntteuded court masques. Further 
down the sociul scnle, his distinction betweea 
popular and dlitc traditions also seems too 
rigid. In his determination to attribute the 
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ise inversions in Brome’s Antipodes! which Butt' 

eir does not mention is that poets there are Pu' 
is. tans. It is indeed hard to see how the fiercest 
ut- moralists could have taken offence at Carolii 

it’.' drama as Interpreted by. Butler;- but it h Q 
sw dear that all the plays can bear (be weight 
ri-' moral and political seriousness he places i 
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Neville Shack 

Shifts 

Su ? d ° 8 u • ra os drunk in remote, be 

241pp. Hememann. £8.95. world, sustained by 

0434 ™^ai chf Sy ' To our ha 8«ard 

gOBOTWALSHE Strang’s backgrount 

Wales Wor to understand issue: 

277pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. ence: isolation, self* 

043656145 X way of life and varioi 

Sundog, a story set mostly in the Great Out- failures, 
doors, begins auspiciously enough in the locker Eulia, a slinky Lt 

room of a club in Palm Beach, Florida. The adopted daughter, t 
gout-ridden narrator is tending his mid-life cri- their relationship fa 
sis, applying elixirs to body and soul, when he becomes involved w 
b faced with a challenge which draws him up his clumsy lust and 
north to Michigan. Flabbiness, spiritual ex- cess. The ups and dc 
haustlon and divorce seem excellent reasons forward passion are 
for a solo journey along the highways, back which reveals his 
towards a version of elemental truth. His im- sounds both sentin 

mediate object is to meet, and record thc ex- makes a practice of: 

periences of, an ex-construction worker on up, he diagnoses. SI 

dam projects, Robert Strang, who has retired cent a character as ai 

to a log cabin by Lake Superior, weary and but never fails to I 

disabled; a Thoreau for our times, a bumt-out behind. This liaison 

case and multiple divorcee. imagined *1ink with 

The challenge posed by Strang turns out to ties might be at wi 
be far from simple. He is not so much a lay known facts, 
earth-father, celebrating a return to nature, as Strang's reminisce 

Dialogue of dilemmas 


a man still piecing together fragments of self- 
knowledge, pondering the oblivion of the 
future while the past fills his thoughts. Pre- 
maturely old, Strang has lived, loved and 
drunk in remote, beguiling places all over the 
world, sustained by an almost desperate ener- 
gy. To our haggard narrator, the mysteries of 
Strang s background also offer opportunities 
to understand issues close to his own experi- 
ence: isolation, self-indulgence, the American 
way of life and various other achievements and 
failures. 

Eulia, a slinky Latin temptress, is Strang’s 
adopted daughter, although the ambiguity of 
their relationship fascinates the narrator. He 
becomes involved with her himself, exercising 
his clumsy lust and possessiveness in the pro- 
cess. The ups and downs of this fairly straight- 
forward passion are recorded with an honesty 
which reveals his weakness; the account 
sounds both sentimental and clinical. Eulia 
makes a practice of saving her soul by giving it 
up, he diagnoses. She proves to be as evanes- 
cent a character as anyone might have guessed, 
but never fails to leave some kind of trace 
behind. This liaison provides another real or 
imagined *link with Strang; unforeseen affini- 
ties might be at work under the surface of 
known facts. 

Strang's reminiscences are intercut with, and 


Anne Haverty 

ELIZABETH GUNN 

The Landscape Comes and Goes 

158pp. Peter Owen .£8.95. 

0720606381 

Elizabeth Gunn’s intentions are commendably 
lofty. Her protagonist Jessica Gore is a writer 
who cannot write the kind of novel that sells, 
since it does not express the truth. She wants to 
write literature, about a woman facing age, 
decay and grief, as she herself does. Jessica is 
alsoengaged fitfully on some short stories, on a 
sub-Qothlc wartime romance of “the Rebecca 
vintage" and on the cooking of stews and 
paella. And, more intensely, on observing 
both the Yorkshire Inndscapc where she lives 
and her husband's dalliance with an ingenuous 
lush, Suzette. 

IPs a difficult year for Jessica. Apart from 
the problem of how and what to write, she 
faces the commonplace but serious dilemmas 
of whether to have a face-lift and whether to 
sell her house on lhe moors with its granite 
Jacobean fireplace and move to a semi in the 
Home Counties. 

Gunn’s main theme is thc process whereby 
Jessica comes to terms with the changes in her 
™ and her achievement in moving, not 


Non-acceptance world 


Jeanette Winterson . 

Do * l OTHYGREY 
ASlmjk Mistake 

jKpp.siujba. Paperback, £4.95. . 

P907179223 

kntily? A woman can choose, but 
happens when she needs both? Dorothy 
JJ2* k faVe and painful novel deal; with this 
j“?«on without resorting to recrimination or 
™ c, Her characters are real and the reader 
ij . . ,®U .®f them. Stephen loves Jean, they 
. equals until the baby arrives, then she 
fiiiMrin her j<?b ih a library and he takes on 
.• 'tSi ■ Responsibility for fee three of them- 
lmSf W ° r ^ s assume different priorities; his, 
■ Wu^^^ers, the child. They talk less, make 
, then Jean gradually falls to pieces: a 


6f ihS^!? 11 ^ at enda i“ the accidental death 
izMtii rw ! . fThay separate. Slowly Jean real- 
< ^ fere Stephen j she needed her work os 
family, but 1950s Britain allowed no 

NdtluSi?^ *° r an ordinary woman. 

nor her in-laws *nor 
could support that claim. The 
v cat ?nol take unlimited 
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laundry, and Byron was wrong when he said 
love is woman’s whole existence. Women are 
not genetically equipped for monotony. 

While the story focuses on Jean and 
Stephen, the lives of their parents, pictured 
with sympathy but without sentiment, help us 
to notice how each generation colludes in 
oppressing the next. Both are conventional 
marriages, one particularly unhappy, the other 
rather boring. The woman in each realizes but 
accepts her situation, and expects Jean 1 to 
accept hers, subtly criticizing her when she 
can’t. It. is Stephens mother who finally pulls 
away and helps Jean to recover from her break- 
down. 

This is not a judgmental or simplistic novel. 
Ms Grey is in her seventies, . and has seen 
enough of life to understand its complexities. 
She knows that you'll never; recognize a devil if 
you expect him to have horns. Tyranny comes 
in sweet disguises, and what sweeter, than 
home and hearth, where feere are values and : 
realities most of us want to protect? Suggesting 
a different way of organizing a family can still 
be secular heresy; the problem is that it's not 
just bad men and bad-tempered women whose 
marriages break down, but ordinary people 
like Jean and Stephen who in 1950 or 1985 fiiid 


are generally more eventful than, these scenes 
of lake-side drama. His tales have a basic spell 
about them, ranging from torment in the Mid- 
west of his childhood to a swenty tryst in the 
tropics. As an American, he is proud to have 
overcome the proverbial isolationism through 
his sojourns and dysentery. The elements of 
the narrative, one man's autobiography and 
another's slow enlightenment, cohere well. 
For thc most part, metaphysical talk is effect- 
ively understated. Mysteries remain - even 
some relating to the outcome of the story: the 
narrator's impact on his subject can’t be mea- 
sured. Jim Harrison's prose lias a suppleness 
about it, and is adaptable to both moments of 
introspective analysis and the wider action. 
Strang is never sharply defined, but then the 
narrator is struggling for insights throughout. 
A book within a book can use its defects as an 
interesting literary stratagem. 

Pseudo-biographical entrails are also teased 
out in Wales' Work, though ultimately they 
strangle any curiosity. Wallace Wales, a grey 
eminence in the publishing world, could be 
either dead or, at least, invisible; he has cer- 
tainly disappeared somewhere. Robert Racine 
(so little in a name, as it turns out) embarks on 
a single-minded quest for the elusive Wales. 
The result is a lumbering thriller, complete 
with footnotes; Philip MBrlowe hijacked by a 


screaming, not kicking, into the future, albeit 
into “age, cancer or grief ”. By the end, she has 
learned not to stumble about in her fictional 
world but to see things without illusion. The 
narrative ftiode is appropriately and acceptably 
experimental. Why then is the book not more 
satisfactory? 

The play on a line of Wordsworth's in the 
title is characteristic of Gunn’s convoluted 
method, but the fault lies largely with Jessica, 
who is made to bear the burden of a 
continuous dialogue with herself. She must 
ramble on, questioning, self-reproving, self- 
regarding. She is very literary but her troubles 
with writing, having little to do with life, are 
paradoxically not the stuff of literature. She 1 
likes herself rather too much: how she loses 
her spectacles and reads ten books at once and 
isn't housewifely. Her coyness in referring to 
her husband as the PE (patient and ever- 
loving) and to her rival Suzette os the Wrecker 
is at odds with her presumed literary abilities. 
She tends to pun badly. Her despair is under- 
mined by a persistent cheerfulness. 

She does, however, respond with an erudite 
passion to the Yorkshire landscape, and this is 
her saving grace. And, even ifhervoiceisoften 
that of the refugee from Hertfordshire who 
complains that it is "twenty five miles to the 
library, fifteen to a decent piece of cheese", she 
has sufficient irony to recognize the fact. 


gang of culture-vultures. One of the book's 
many phantom reviewers who have their flat- 
tering comments appended to it describes it as 
a “seriospoof of the first order, absolutely". 
This genre has its hazards. Can you treat a 
serious subject frivolously and a frivolous one 
seriously without exasperating a lot of the 
readers a lot of the time? The conundrum is 
worthy of the plot, anyway. 

Racine, his mind alert to any off-chance, 
grapples with all sorts of evidence. Clever, 
pretentious, sometimes enigmatic people litter 
the route to a definitive understanding. Flann 
O'Brien has nothing on this garrulous metro- 
politan back-chat, most of which might well be 
out-takes from a Huxley novel. There is arcane 
information galore, philological, typographic- 
al, bibliographical , allusion-splitting; oodles of 
the stuff to boggle your appreciation of some- 
one’s sense of humour. Should Racine or his 
meta-writer be in the dock answering charges 
of indecent erudition? Whoever is being 
spoofed - "This is not a roman d clef', 
announces the blurb - must be laughing un- 
stoppably in the boardroom. Wales is a 
wicked old thing indeed, with a set of charming 
acquaintances/accomplices. In short, Wafer 1 
Work amounts to a publisher's publication, 
flippantly daring anyone to pulp it for showing 
a very obscurantist wit. 


The Brixton school 


• r6l ^ ain . meiltal ■ J 1 . 8 ! r afl 


Philip Smelt 

ERIC LANE 

Dante Alighieri’s Publishing Company 
176pp. Dedalus, 9, St Stephens 
Terrace, London SW8 1DJ. £7.95 (paperback, 
£2.95). 

0946626081 


Dante Alighieri's Publishing Company , Eric 
Lane’s second novel, would appear to be the 
thinly disguised history of Dedalus Ltd. Writ- 
ten in the form of a diary kept by one Dante 
Alighieri, fee novel records the faltering pro- 
gress of bead Loss Ltd, a Brixton publishing 
house set up by the aspiring students of a col- 
lege evening class. Dante supports lus costly 
publishing venture with spells as a European 
coach courier for Rover tours. (It looks as if 
Lane is ekeing out what would otherwise be a 
slim novel with ideas from his first book, 77ie 
Travelling Men). Along with Dante, the Brix- 
ton writers include Jane Austen, Anton Che- 
kov and a promising young novelist called 
Anthony Trollope. 

Over the edge 

Christopher Hawtree 

CHERRY SMITH 

Snow Blind 
165pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224022237 . . 

"... .and I began fee boripg sordid task of get- 
ting enough barbiturates down before I passed 
out", Needless to say, the final page of Cherry 
Smith's novel does not see the end of the narra- 
tor, for otherwise she would not have been able 
to tell her dismal life-story. The book is in- 
tended, she remarks, as "a plea for under*- 
standing, f6r more research into what actually 
tips people over the edge”. If Snow Blind is 
anything tqgoby, one would be well advised to 
steer clear of heroin-ridden husbands, and, 
should ofle have the misfortune thus to be 
embroiled, then certainly not to seek refuge in 
a cottage with a crowd of shabby, ill-fed Welsh , 
adolescents, whose main occupation', apart 
from sex arid booze, is listening time and again 
to an old record by the JSeaSrchers (riot, as it 
happens, “Needles apd Pjns”:. that would have 
been too much .for anyone). 

It, is difficult- to understand the feeling, of 
liberation Which the narrator^ Polly, apparent-;: 
ly. finds in this squalid set-up as she develops 
from surrogate mother to this gaggle of Welsh 
youths to mistress of one of them:. “When the 


Despite being a Florentine, with a wife 
named Beatrice, Lane’s Dante is more In the 
Imould of Charles Pooter. This latter-day No- 
body wades through the publishing world with 
blithe self-assmance, flailing at reluctant book- 
sellers and the diffident editors of "Media 
Land". In his role as proprietor, managing 
director, marketing executive, principal au- 
thor and sales representative, Dante attempts 
to ignore the blandishments of "You’ve Got it 
We Remainder it Ltd” and explain to the Pen- 
guin Bookshop the commercial advantages of 
stocking Dead Loss titles: 

“Not to take our books would put Penguin outside 
one of the greatest developments of modern pub- 
lishing. " 

I don't know whether it was orchestrated, but all the 
Penguins, both great and small, simultaneously burst 
out laughing. The Alighieri sense of humour trium- 
phing yet again. 

What triumphs in this novel is Lane’s sense 
of the ridiculous, as the bumptious Dante 
comes up against an unassailable market; it 
seems ironic that Dante Alighieri's Publishing 
Company will appeal predominantly, if not ex- 
clusively, to the freemasonry of the book 
world. 


becomes the victim of taunts and persecution 
from the volatile, unemployed villagers, the 
humourless torrent of prose is meant to convey 
something of her harrowing state of mind, of 
life on the run and stretches In the prison and 
asylum with only memories of brief happiness 
In an old Mini for comfort. 

Lacking any sense of the possibilities of 
English prose rhythm, determined to cram in 
every passing sensation, Snow Blind remains a 
mere tumble of images and feelings. Without 
the discipline necessary to convey the jagged 
texture of those cliffs of fall, the novel adds 
nothing to our understanding of them. One can 
only be thankful that the five-page poem about 
asylum life, to which reference is made along 
the way, does not appear as an appendix. 

Ex-policeman Bifttie Linnet met his girl-friend 
Nimue Hawthome in A Healthy Body , Gillian 
Linscott’s first novel. Now, in Murder Makes 
Tracks (253pp^ Macmillan. £7.95. 0 333 38728 
7), they’re together in an Italian ski resort ' 
where Niniue, . representative of a travel agen- 
cy, is looking qfter a party from a comprehen- 
sive school with a reputation for delinquency; 
and where Birdie can bring ,his former skills 
into play vvhep the body of millionaire Horace' 
Hent comes down a chair lift transpierced with 
a orpssbbw bolt. Stylish, self-confident narra- 
tion combined' with a keen eye for character; 
undoubtedly an advance on the e arlier book, in 
that it's no less outrd but rather more plausible. 

' ! ' T.J.B; 
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Vanishing tricks 


R« M. Sainsbury 

C.W.KILMYSTER 
Russell 

252pp. Brighton: Harvester. £25. 

070180551 9 

Russell's metaphysics in his philosophy of 
logical atomism is breath takingly austere: 
there are universal, like justice; there are 
sense-data, “momentary patches of colour”, 
for example; and there is nothing else. What, 
then, of space, time, material objects, num- 
bers, classes and ourselves? They are, on Rus- 
sell’s view, nothing but logical fictions, which, 
as C. W. Kilmister puts it, “vanish on analy- 
sis”. How can they “vanish"? Russell at one 
time held that material objects, for example, 
are nothing but classes of sense-data. But to 
hold this view is, if would seem, a way of 
affirming the existence of material objects, for 
it would seem that there certainly are classes of 
sense-data. 

Understanding Russell on this issue requires 
understanding of his theory of classes, which 
received its fullest expression in Principia 
Mathematics, written in collaboration with 
Whitehead. Of their theory of classes, the 
authors say that it “avoids the assumption that 
there are such things as classes". Couple this 
with the theory that material objects are classes 
(classes of sense-data) and we can see the 
rough outline of Russell’s vanishing trick: if we 
can avoid the assumption that there are such 
things as classes, and material objects are, in 
the first stage of the analysis, classes, then we 
can avoid the assumption that there are such 
things as material objects (and likewise for all 
other logical fictions). 

The details are harder to grasp. The problem 
is that Principia Mathematica contains 
theorems which appear to assert that there are 
such things as classes. So how can the authors 
realize their aim of dispensing with classes? 

Professor Kilmister rightly emphasizes the 
importance of Russell’s logico-mathemaUcal 
work. But he goes rather too far when he says 
that “once this work is . . . understood, all the 
rest falls into place as applications to general 
philosophy of the ideas generated in the phil- 
osophy of mathematics’’. Nothing in Russell's 
log! co-mathematical work can explain his 
oscillations on various other issues, like the 
nature of acquaintance, or neutral monism, or 


the nature of the external world; nor does it 
have any visible connection with his views on 
morals and politics. But its importance cannot 
be doubted, and this in itself justifies Kilmis- 
ler's almost total concentration upon it, de- 
spite the somewhat wider aims stated in the 
description of the series to which this volume 
belongs. 

Kilmister offers some quite detailed exposi- 
tion of some of Russell's early works, begin- 
ning with the Foundations of Geometry and 
ending with Principia Mathematica, to which 
he devotes the lion’s share of his attention. But 
he gives no adequate account of howthe theory 
of classes contained in this work meets Rus- 
sell’s claim that it does not entail that there are 
classes. The issue is' crucial not only for the 
metaphysics of logical fictions, but also for the 
foundationsofmathcmalics, for Russell’s hope 
was that making classes vanish would also 
make the paradoxes about classes vanish 
(paradoxes which Russell himself had dis- 
covered some years earlier). 

It is to the theory of descriptions, originally 
propounded in Russell’s article "On Denot- 


ing" (1905), that Kilmister looks for an account 
of the vanishing trick. Kilmister is right to see 
this theory as an absolutely fundamental strand 
in Russell’s thought. The main claim of the 
theory is that when a phrase of the form “The 
so-and-so” occurs in a sentence - for example, 
“The present Queen of England is bald" - the 
function of the phrase is not to refer to an 
object. Rather, the sentence is entirely gen- 
eral, saying something like: “There is no more 
and no less than one person who is presently a 
queen of England, and that person is bald." In 
short, a phrase or the form “The so-and-so" 
functions as a quantifier phrase, of the same 
general kind (though of course quite different 
in specific meaning) as "No so-and-sos", and is 
not at all like a proper name. The importance 
of this to Russell is that it enabled him to hold 
that understanding such sentences, thinking 
the thoughts they express, do not require the 
mind to reach out to some particular object, 
but require only general thinking. This enabled 
him, in turn, to hold that the possibility of 
thinking such thoughts does not require the 
existence of the particular object to which they 
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On from the ontic 


. - , Margaret D. Wilson 

JOHNW.VOLTON ’. 

. Perceptual Acquaintance from Descartes to 1 
Reid ... 

248pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50, 

. 0631 13431 X 1 

I ' • ~ " ■ 

John W. Yolton’s book Is concerned with 
seventeenth and. eighteenth-century concep- 
tions of “that Acquaintance which I have with 

- ' an Object, in what I call hn Act of Perception” 
(in the words of an early eighieenth-cenfury 
.writer, Humphrey Di(ton). His. specific pur- 
pose is. to dispute the “standard Interpretation'’ 
works of the period, - according to which 

Deacartes^Locke and other philosophers hold 
that In sense perception- we are directly aware 
■ 0n }y of mental proxies for physical objects- 
(‘ -ideas ”)i thereby providing grounds for scep^ : 
ticism about physical existence, professor Yob 
ton particularly emphasises the role of Thomas ’ 
Reid.. . in establishing ' this , interpretation, 
although he acknowledges that the "misread- ' 
-- ; fog?” in question antedate Reid, Yolton wants 
■ ■ to supplant the stqndted “ontie" interpretation ' 
of the “ideas'* doctrine, as, ft occurs in Des- 

• ca^es, Locke a nd several others, with what he; 
variously characterizes . as ' dn “epistemitf’, 

• '‘semantic", “cognitive 5 ^ or “psychological’’ 

, reading. On. Yolton’s interpretation oh idea , 
simply Is anactof perception, or else the con- 1 
tent of that act. Talk of "ideas" normally sigrii- 
. ficst be ^cognitive . or episte mic presence to the 
mind of a physical object - ncit the intervention 
of h special mental entity. ■ • : . ; ; 

. Malebrariche figures’ ps oni '3ev6rtteemH- 
* ccntpry theorist who rially did accept an 


‘ontic’’ conception of ideas. He insisted that the 
soul cannot achieve with distant physical ob- 
jects the intimate union required for percep- 
tual acquaintance. The intermediaries he 
chose were God’s ideas, which, immediately 
present to our soul when we perceive, in- 
directly represent physical objects to us. 
Against this surprisingly respected position, 
Antoine Amauld strove to establish that spa- 
tial presence or distance is quite irrelevant to 
the “presence to mind” involved in perceiving 
or knowing. Yolton finds support for his per- 
spective on (he mainstream of the ideas tradi- 
tion in Arnauld’s own account of ideas as 
perceptions* and his allegations that Maie- 

bPSt^rt^ 5 ' 11011 inVolvedmUil | t<5£ P r e t ation5 , 

■prides ' ^f^weli-kriovihi ^‘hitciSdpheis "bli " ■ 
.ready mentioned, Berkeley andHumerilsore- 
.cejve detailed consideration: Recording to Yol- 
ton they tpo siibsoribb to the view 6f Ideas 4s ' 

■ arts of awarehes s, ’ , rptltar tf,.ari “tnMea'i In 
addition, Yolton expounds the writings of 
many relatively mltiof figures bn intertwined 
topics related to the philosophy pf.perCebtibn 
spot as,opticalimages,thepresenceofG6d in'- 

: the umyerse, and the application oftfe denial 
of getidn at a, distanqe to obgnitlon. Tte plnup:, 

improve^ our historical understanding 
ipaJpr tWnkers- views. • v ; : ; 


1 fnnrrrrrT; rt frrctfl 


Considered as sn assbmblagd of texts and Vtiw- - 
. points from mkjpr; mine; hnd nUd^ Ihg tHihkJ 
ersthework displays bo)fi.dedj^ioii and $r- : ' 
tuoaity. it will bp, at y jhe jeas^ ;:a;i : 

^9 ;oen^alf 

v modern. philosophy, ^ts '$«<*<:«$ m ^fiustaiiied : ; i 


explanation and defence of "non-standard” 
readings of Descartes, Locke and their suc- 
cessors is unfortunately another matter. While 
one may well agree with Yolton’s claim that 
common conceptions of Descartes’s and 
Lockes "representative” theories of percep- 
tion are anachronistic and over-stereotyped 
hjs ; attempts to establish alternative accounts 
suffer From imprecise formulations, confusion 
of issues, and an oddly imperturbable attitude 
towards conflicting evidence; His discussidn of 
Descartes may provide an illustration of some 
of the problems, 

Yolton’s interpretation of Descartes's views 
^ of body centres on two 

4 !' £ llst - he s ays, Descartes rejects “any 
msal ration between the physical activity of 

S S 0 " y the perceptual ideas 

S®. for. Descartes "ideas are not 

causal effects of motion but semantic and epis- 

!T2T St0 K- *^° Dd ’ Descartes’s no^ 

■t ion of objective realltyneeds to be understood 

!?! J re, ! tl ?. in the cs5e of God and the case of 
ferenceofthe being of the object 1 to the mind”; 

“ tp ; ^ :in th 


fc*rr --n i-aj.- • 


scorn tn refer. f.»r no particular object shn* 
*» thought. However arX 

is essential , (he truth of a thought like™* 
O'. 1 -" "< nn 8 i a ,H. is h: „d- ,/i 
existence of a unique queen of England? 
Russell s theory of descriptions looks wfefc 
unfitted to effect any vanishing tricks Let? 
sell's theory of descriptions be the unvarnished 
truth: you arc Mill ns firmly committed tolb 
existence of classes if you believe that lorn, 
ample, the null class is included in every ck 
as if you believe the paraphrase or this whk* 
ihe theory of descriptions provides. 

Kilmister's account of the theory ofdescrir). 
lions is not illuminating. He wrongly thiob 
that the theory is n more formal presentationof 
a theory contained in Russell’s earlier Print, 
pies of Mathematics -, he wrongly thinks that its 
importance is exclusively related to the “wot 
lems of empty reference" , though in this he 
Forgets what lie elsewhere stresses: the cmi 
importance of the theory to Russell's episte. 
mology; and he wrongly thinks that one ta 
summarize the theory by saying that it maks 
“the meaningful ness of denoting phrases [«, 
those of the form 'the so-and-so'j depend oo 
the truth of a certain associated proposition’. 
Moreover, Kilmister gives no hint about how 
the theory effects the vanishing trick: how,i 
particular, it is supposed to release Russel 
from commitment to (lie existence of classes. I 
believe that there is an answer to this probkn 
which vindicates Russell, and which gives & 
key to the semantics of the formal language d 
Principia Mathematica. But there is no space 
even to hint at that solution here. 

Kilmister's book is sprinkled with enjoyable 
examples from mathematics (in particular, a 
thumbnail sketch of the history of geometry), 
and he gives a useful account of some of tlx 
technical details of Principia Af a f/fe/nor/ca, dis- 
tinguishing with commendable care the con- 
tribution of the much later introduction to the 
second edition. However, he discusses almost 
nothing that Russell wrote between 1912 and 
1970, and he mukes litlle attempt to show few 
the logicn-mathcinaticnl work connects with 
the general philosophy. 

Kilmister summarizes his alms as folkwfc 
"not so much to explain what Russell's view 
were, or why they were good views, but how he 
came to be able to think them". In my opinion, 
the book bears witness to the fact that the third 
aim cannot successfully be detached from the 
other two. 


sense) he takes “causation” and “signlfication ,, 
to be incompatible relations for Doscnrics. But 
the issue is 11 m so much as mentioned, 

I do not think thul Yolton cites any evidentt 
at all for the second claim, that the objective 
reality of the Ideas of physical things is less a 
matter of "onile being” than the objective re- 
nli.ty of the idea of God. Cortninly Descartes 
bases his argument for the existence of l|» 
physical world on tho claim that thecause(s) « 
his ideas of bodies must have “formal reality 
at least equal to the objective reality of thwe 
ideas (Meditation VI), much ns he bases bs 
argument for the existence of God on theclaun 
that the infinite abjective reality of his idw® 
God require? an infinite cause. (Of course im 
arguments differ in other respects.) to 
event, relating Descartes's notion of objective 
reality to his theory of sense perception is a M 
more complex task than Yoltoh seems to J*r 
cognize. For' instance, the "confused” id®*® 
sense “exhibit so little reality" that Descart^ 
“cannot even distinguish it from non-entur- 
They are, however, the paradigm cases 

what brain-signs excite in the: miod. 

: In attributing to Descartes a "sem® 1 ■ 
understanding of pefception' or ideas, Y 01 
seems to run . together the. portrayal of 
Ideas as. following' upon brafn-^sigus , . 
Descartes’s occasional construal of k Q0VV "f 
the iridanings of . word? like '“CjOd 1 -’ as ^ e > . [. j 
mount to having the appropriate ideas^Tti. 

Is no reason tb suppose that Descartes , 
saw Ihe two' Issues' as connected, ho W6 _ ‘ . ' l 
Finally, Yolton gjves scarf t notice 
■ cartes’s detailed riiscussions of the . l- , 


Of bodtes : ~pa$dag6s siifely.quff^t^ c 
defenslbilitv of his orindpal theBis. 
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Making do 


Pamela Horn 


H.STG. CRAMP 
A Yeoman Farmer’s Son: A Leicestershire 
childhood 


182pp. Murray. £9.95. 

0719541999 


Since the publication during the 1930s of 
A, G. Street's much-acclaimed autobiography, 
farmer's Glory, and Flora Thompson's equally 


praised Lark Rise to Cantilefonl the writing of 
rural reminiscences has proved a popular liter- 


ary form. A Yeoman Farmer's Son follows in 
that tradition. It is concerned with the daily 
round of the Cramp family, yeoman farmers of 
Tur Langton. Leicestershire, during and im- 
mediately after the First World War. 

Harold Cramp was born in 1912, one of nine 
children, and lie describes well the hard work 
and the relentless economy which charac- 
terized life on the family holding during his 
youth: 


In our house, nothing whs renewed or replaced un- 
less absolutely necessary .... When boots flnolly 
wore out, tongues and tops were removed to repair 
harness. Rabbit skins were dried nnd preserved 10 
make gloves. Household waste wcnl to the pigs. The 
hens drank rheir water from chamber pots which had 
lost their handles. 


The motto of Mr Cramp senior was: “Work 
bard, pay out as little as you must.” 

The first five chapters of the book are de- 
voted to an examination of Tur Langton and its 
inhabitants, including the Cramps themselves. 
Then follow six chapters on farming life and 
Harold’s first experiences of school. The con- 
cluding pages cover “special occasions”, among 
them the celebrations at the end of the First 
World War, and provide a brief look at the 
problems faced by farmers during the 1920s. 

Dairy fanning was the family’s great stand- 
by, and milk sales their salvation during the 
post-war years. “No Hindoo holds the cow in 
greater esteem than wc do", writes Cramp, 


Noble rills 


Humphrey Carpenter 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON 

The Flower of Gloslcr 

146pp. Gloucester: Sutton. £11,95. 

0862991773 


Harking back 


and daylong we dance attention on them .... The 
monthly milk cheque was the family drip-feed that 
seemed to keep us alive. If it hadn't arrived by the 
seventh of the month wc made the postman search 
bis bag . . . . Signing a milk agreement with the 
wholesalers, brought annual family agonizing. We 
were In their hands totally for disposal of milk and 
Well they knew it. 


Like many farmers' wives, Mrs Cramp kept 
poultry and used the eggs they produced to 
settle small debts or to provide gifts for the 


old and sick. 

Even in the 192Us the village remained 
curiously isolated, lacking a regular bus ser- 
vice, and with a wide range of tradesmen still 
plying llieir traditional skills. Some, like the 
wheelwright, survived by displaying an all-im- 
portant flexibility: he advertised himself as a 
wheelwright, joiner, painter, decorator and 
undertaker. Most of the villagers were agri- 
cultural workers, and the author unques- 
tioningly accepts the social order which then 
existed. He describes how thrifty labouring 
families made do with a sheep's head or hocks 
“bought cheaply in the markets at nine o'clock 
on Saturday night when the stalls closed", 
while their employers dined on roasts, chops 
and gammon. Likewise he laconically com- 
ments on a former farm worker, old George 
Bailey: "George is alone in the world. Next 
year or the year after it will be the workhouse 
for him and shortly after that, one of those 
corfi ns nearby. Few country people survive 
long in the workhouse." It is hard to appreciate 
that this is an incident in the 1920s rather than 
the 1880s. 

Much of the book gives a strangely timeless 
picture of country life during what must have 
been for many farmers an era of change and 
anxiety, as the security of wartime agricultural 
subsidies was abruptly destroyed in 1921. The 
account of a pig-killing in 1927, for example, 
bears considerable similarity to an incident wit- 
nessed almost half a century earlier by Flora 
Thompson in her North Oxfordshire hamlet. 
Only in the last pages of the book do the less 
“cosy" aspects of community life strongly 
emerge , with some farmers forced by the reces- 
sion to sell up and become farm bailiffs or even 
labourers. The author's own father adopted a 
system of barter to settle his debts in order to 
minimize cash outgoings. “The frequent air of 
crisis in the family affected me much, particu- 
larly when going to bed after hearing a discus- 
sion on farm problems”, writes &amp. He won 
a scholarship to the grammar school and after 
the age of sixteen his greatest contribution to 
the farm was probably his ability to write busi- 
ness letters mid to bring some order to his 
father's chaotic record-keeping. 

Overall this is an interesting account of rural 
life in one small community at the end of the 
First World War. It demonstrates that, in some 
villages at least, many of the old attitudes and 
values continued to survive In a rapidly 
changing world. But just how typical Tur 
Langton was can only be established from a 
multiplicity of such local studies. 


Gerald Mangan 


FINLAY J. MACDONALD 
The Corncrake and the Lysander 
192pp. Macdonald. £7.95. 

0356 104273 

CHRISTOPHER RUSH 

A Twelvemonth and a Day 

196pp. Aberdeen University Press. £11 .90, 

008032428 2 


E, Tfemple Thurston’s luscious panegyric on the 
inland waterways of England, as purple a bit of 
travel-writing rs anybody ever indulged in, is 
forcanai enthusiasts a kind of Pentateuch, per- 
petually being rediscovered and made more 
“authentic”, and possessing the stature of Holy 
Writ. First published in 1911, it was dug up by 
**;T. C. Rolt, the John the Baptist of the 
present generation of British canal enthusiasts, 
^ho bad, it reissued by David and Charles in 
J^’ Now Alan Sutton’s Gloucester pub- 
lisbltog house has repackaged it, augmenting 
toe original author’s rather fuzzy photos of 
^Wardian boats arid boatmen with pages of 
.^P plates from waterways archives. (But the 
registration in the few colour plates, reproduc- 
tog wateteolours,. is grievously wrong in my 
jjpy. and everi the jacket picture seems 


J father preferred 1 the vaigue but evocative- 

Mnml 1 . , ... — — . . 


Pgjti drawings by W;. R. Dakin that accompa- 
Original edition, and reappeared In the 


ctHt *on, ana reappearcu m iw 
Uayid and Charles version, but which have 
Wfeett teifleed to 1980s coffee-table taste. 


. ■ - oawujwcu i. 5'01/a uuucc-iauiv lusi*.. 

M $6 introduction to the new printing, by 
,»d ; Viri«;is a model Of waterways scholar- 
.devastatingly deflationary df 
. S^9ri’s text, Thurston, he argues, probably 

• DRVqw wil-v. '.a-' ' - . . 


Gloucestershire, which the book purports to 
describe - at least he clearly never made it in 
one continuous trip, and there is some evi- 
dence that he never set foot on a narrow-boat 
(which he consistently misnames “barge") at 
all, but put the whole book together from notes 
taken on the towpath, not even bothering to 
stray very far from convenient railway stations. 
Viner argues this simply front the text itself and 
its lacunae, and he is very probably right. If so, 
Thurston wasn’t either the first or last water- 
ways author to employ this method. But this 
really doesn't matter, because Flower of Glos- 
ter, named after the boat on which Thurston 
claimed to have voyaged, remains one of the 
best travel books ever written. 

Whether or not Thurston ever saw things or 
only imagined them, one can never forget his 
description of the sleepy offices of the Oxford 
Canal Company, whose official spent most of 
his days tending his greenhouse (Nuffield Col- 
lege now stands on the sight of this blissful 
horticulture); or his . charmingly ludicrous 
attack On the late eighteenth-century chil- 
dren’s writer Anna Laetitia Barbauld, who 
with her brother wrote pedms describing 
canals as “ignoble rills”; or his recipe, via 
Eynsham Harry the boatman, for copking the 
shoots of young hops in springtime - a dish 
that, as Eynsham Harry says, does indeed rival 
asparagus. Temple Thurston dedicated the 
book as a wedding present to a wife he called 
“Bollwattle", but though Viner. tells us in his 
introduction that Thurston was married three 
times and that npne of the. todies bore .th& naipe, 
the book itself is b charming and quite intaut- 


“A haunting picture of a way of life that has 
now all but vanished . . . .” Memoirs with 
variants of this blurb have been appearing from 
Scottish authors with depressing regularity in 
recent years. Are we to understand that the 
country's various cultural identities are reced- 
ing rapidly into the archives? A more optimis- 
tic view is justified, I hope, but it isn't encour- 
aged by either of these accounts of childhood 
and youth in remote coastal villages, whose 
close-knit communities have since been shat- 
tered by successive waves of “progress”. 

Finlay J. MacDonald was bom and brought 
up on Harris, the home of the tweed industry 
that figured largely in his two previous auto- 
biographies, Crowd ie and Cream (1982) and 
Crotal and White (1983). He is a professional 
broadcaster, whose rich Hebridean tones have 
helped to popularize these memoirs on radio, • 
and I found it hard to read this latest volume 
without hearing the dry, mock-pedantic 
cadences of his speaking voice. In this sense he 
might almost be considered as part of the oral 
tradition, which relies on live performance to 
convey all its nuances of irony. 

But the prose in The Corncrake and the 
Lysander is crisp and atmospheric, and almost 
as engaging in print as on the air. Continuing 
the story of his adolescence beyond the out- 
break of the Second World War, the book 
recalls an age of transition that was clearly as 
awkward for the island as for himself. As he 
was leaving the crowded family croft for the 
first time, to board with his grandparents as a 
pupil atTarbert High School, the war was ab- 
out to bring Harris forcibly into the twentieth 
century. The old dirt-tracks and hand-looms 
were already disappearing, the word “news" 
was entering the Gaelic vocabulary with a 
global meaning and the drone of the RAF 
Lysander was replacing the familiar call of the 
corncrake. 

Along a few slender narrative threads, span- 
ning only a year or two, MacDonald strings a 
fund of anecdote; folklore and local history. 


The most moving moment is provided by the 
first embarkation of the Hebridean volunteers, 
but the keynote is one of muted comedy. The 
clumsy yearnings of puberty, the vagaries of 
island transport and the mishaps at a reception 
for a church dignitary are all handled with a 
practised wit; and there is a sort of serial farce 
in his conspiratorial friendship with Old Hec- 
tor, a reclusive neighbour who indulged the 
lad's furtive craving for nicotine, in return for 
milking his cow. There are hints of retrospec- 
tive condescension in some of these episodes, 
which invite us to chuckle rather too readily 
over the solecisms of the rural innocent; but in 
this form of writing, that now seems to be a 
traditional source of amusement. 

Christopher Rush has made more of an elegy ' 
of his ancestral past, in the East Neuk of Fife. 
His childhood in the village of St Moitance 
coincided with the decline of the herring- 
fishing industry after the Second World War, 
but his account of It in A Twelvemonth and a 
Day looks back to the heyday of the 1920s, with 
such vivid nostalgia that Tread all of it assum- 
ing he was an eyewitness of the period, now in 
his sixties. Rush, in fact, was born in 1955 and 
made his debut quite recently, with a collection 
of stories set in the area; but the voice here is 
like that of an angry old man, unburdening 
himself after a lifelong silence. 

Divided into chapters that correspond with 
the months of the year, A Twelvemonth and a 
Day is an ambitious fusion of autobiography, 
family tradition, documentary and lyric prose- 
poem. Derivative in style and oddly anachro- 
nistic, it’s part folk-epic and part rhapsody in 
purple - a hymn of innocence and experience, 
whose dominant chords are borrowed un- 
ashamedly from a pantheon of masters. Dylan 
Thomas provides the ground-bass (“I was king 
of the salt sea that raged in my veins .... My 
head was flooded with fragrant foam"), but 
there are loud and frequent echoes of Joyce 
and Grassic Gibbon, Mackay Brown and 
Laurie Lee, rising and falling like so many 
waves in a deluge. 

It is a pitytharthish-hasn’t takenm ore time 
to identify his own voice, because the vision 
behind all this is often startlingly fresh. With its 
Bible-size characters, its feeling for workaday 
rhythms and the cycle of seasons, its tall and 
grisly tales of storms and wrecks, whales and 
sharks, witches and fetches, drownings and ex- 
humations, it does convey a sense of that fatal- 
istic awe which the sea inspired in those deeply 
devout fishing communities. For all its flaws, it 
is a valuable record of that culture in its time. 


Sunny hours 


Nesta Roberts 


FADDY KITCHEN 
Barnwell 

184pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
0241115205 


able bit of bellwattle which will rtand rcprlitt- 


How does one write a book about a village? 
For Paddy Kitchen the problem was com- 
pounded by the fact that hers is as touch a 
picture village as anything in the Cotswolds, 
from the stone of the cottages to the stream 
that runs between them and the presence of 
Princess Alice, Duchess of Gloucester, at the 
Manor, receiving the yearly ground-rent of one 
red rose taken by the local schoolchildren. To 
portray such an idyll involves a risk that a whiff 
of formalin will come off the page, and it is to 
the author’s credit that she has avoided it. She 
admits at the outset that she has H no wish to 
ferret out details of wayward loves and 
jealousies and injustices" - understandably 
since Barnwell was for some years her part- 
tirtie home -which means that her study lacks a 
certain' edge. It carries - conviction none, the 
less: the dial that marks the sunny hours is ribt 
false, merely restricted. Hete, whether one 

regards it as Mass-Observation or Mnia vgri- 

ti. Is the picture qf U conintunity, frdm the 
Playgroup’s strawbeiVy tea for the Friendly 
Club (the over-sixties) to the Church Festival 
twelve months later, punctuated by evenis as 
diverse, ris the Parish Council’s deliberations 
about a,bridleway and the riotously successful 
Christ teas pantomime, still largely made up of 
families whose names can be found on the 
grayestbnCs rating the' parish church . 


“The changeless English village" might be 
the superficial verdict; one has to dig deeper to 
discover that this Is not survival but life, and 
life cannot be sustained without change, 
though gradual ness may muffle its impact. 
Dora, still caring for the church flowers at 
over-eighty. Illustrates the social changes very 
tellingly as she sits on the Rectory lawn in a 
flowered dress, being waited on by the Rec- 
tor’s wife. Sixty years ago she was the cook at 
the Rectory, which employed three other 
maids and a gardener. For changes in what the 
surveys rail “way of fife” one need look no 
farther than the two village shops which today 
sell beansprouts and pizza and avocado as well 
as seeds and knitting wool and cough mixture. 
There have been changes of population; there 
is a “new Barnwell" and an “old Barnwell”, 
though, on the whole, the immigrants seem to 
have been assimilated. If one of the younger 
men complains thpt he no longer knows every- 
body in Barnwell two old. ladies agree that 
newcomers with “nifee young children" were 
“what Banlvvell needed". 

..The author’s affectionate;' unpretentious 
account, as discursive, untidy and unseftsa- 
tlonal as life itself, conveys it admirably. 
Away from the Centres Of affairs a great many 
. of us do five like, this, and, even today, there are 
-a surprisingly large number of sunny hours for 
the recording dial. The engaging, circumstan- 
tial drawings by Cany Akroyd, who grew up in 
Barnwell, catch exactly the flavour of the text. 
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Out of the cloister 



Naomi Hurwitz Faust 

Katherine Paterson. Rebels of the Heavenly 
Kingdom. 205pp. First published in 1983. 
Puffin. £1.95. 0 14 031735 X. □ This story of 
two teenagers is skilfully woven into an 
account of the Taiping Rebellion, 1850-53. 
Fifteen-year-old Wang Lee, the pig-boy, is an 
illiterate peasant kidnapped from his family. 
He is saved by a strange young gentle man and 
enlists into the army of the Rebels of the 
Heavenly Kingdom - a group of god- worship- 
ping people whose aim is a cultural and 
religious overthrow of the Manchu Emperor of 
China. Wang Lee’s rescuer is an ex-slave girl, 
Mei Lin, who was not considered pretty 
enough to become a concubine: in order to be 
of use to her owner as a manual worker, she has 
not had her feet bound as a child. Brighr and 
clever, Mei Lin become a leopard colonel in 
the women's army of the egalitarian rebels. 
The tale is often violent, always gripping. Ideas 
of education and equality for women are also 
touched on. (11—J5) 

Jean Ure. Hi There, Supermouset 128pp. 
1983. Puffin. £1.25. 0 14 031716 3. □ The Bnice 
family comes to life in this engaging story, as 
Jean Ure marvellously reproduces the dia- 
logues of family life. Mrs Bruce favours young- 
er daughter Rose, whose pretty face and copper 
curls assure show-business success. What Rose 
wants. Rose gets and one feels the frustration 
of her older sister Nicola, who is lanky and 
thin, “as good as” the boy her hen-pecked 
father wanted. Rose takes the part Nicola is 
offered in a mime show. But when Rose is ill 
and Nicola stands in for her at rehearsal, it 
becomes dear that she has not only talent, but 
grace and musical ability and she is offered 
special ballet lessons. (9-12) 

Alison Prince. Rock on. Mill Green. 128pp. 
1985. Armada. £1.25. 0 00 692520 5. □ The 
fifth book in this very funny scries set in a 
comprehensive school opens with a comical 
assembly scene. Events move at great speed 
. when the temporary music teacher, a sym- 
pathetically drawn character, suggests a music- 
al competition and the whole school becomes 
Involved in bitter rivaliy. Form 2F have many 
problems. Who stole their video entry? Why 
hasn't the musical genius Dmitri Moon gone to 
the prestigious musio school for which he has a 
scholarship? Where has he disappeared to? 

~ Why has he disappeared? Is his father really a 
spy? Alison Prince deals .with home matters 
such' as divorce and school matters such as 
bullying, co-operation and friendship. The 
relationship between teachers and pupils is 
briefly explored. (10-13). 

Humphrey Carpenter. , Mr Majeika, 96pp.. 

. 1984. Puffin. £1.25. Q 140 31677 9, □ Class 
Three of St Borty's Primary School are amazed 
■ when their new teacher arrives on a - magic 
■ . carpet and turns out to be an ex-wizard. Mr 
Majeika sometimes forgets hlinself arid . his 
^ spells cause some disturbance, usually fpr the 
’ disruptive Haraish Bigmore, who is changed 
into a frog and later given vampire tee th . Large 
. .. print and entertaining illustrations by Frank 
■ w Rodgers combine to make this an attractive 
■ 1 : ■ ; * hook for younger readers.. (6-9) . . i . 

•• f - Die* Kjno-Ssoth. The^Sheep^Pig. : 118pp ■• 

, V ; , 1983. Puffin. £l.-25.0 H, 031839 9. a When ' ; 
v. • ■ ., ' Parmer Hogget wins a Large White piglet and 
, * i ; * 1 brings lt hpme,. no one lips ,the heart to -tell * 

: • j .’r Babe that he is meant for the freezer.. How 

; . ;Babe escapes this fete and wins the Grand 


= . V Tunn^ story thal.will rank Wjth Charlotte's Web 
*7 j' /. as barnyard fleflofr atits best. Winner of the 
. • -> \ ’ uUar^ Award in 1984, 


the summer with her best friend Buffy. Buffy 
has recently moved to California and fallen in 
■ in love. With Gabrielle’s help, she copes with 
an unwanted pregnancy. Gabrielle too falls in 
love and enters the smart Beverly Hills social 
scene. But she finds it difficult to ignore the 
stricter rules of her parents' conventional, 
rather rigid lifestyle. By accepting some of the 
attitudes of Buffy’s more bohemian parents, 
and trusting her own feelings, she too finds 
her freedom. This is a thought-provoking 
novel, dealing with the problems of first love, 
parental love and self-love, and offering much 
common-sense advice. (11-15) 

Chris Powlinq. The Conker as Hard as a Dia- 
mond. 92pp. 1984. Puffin. £1.25. 0 14031717 1. 
□ Little AIpcsh desperately wants to be the 
Conker Champion of the Universe. When he is 
offered a conker as hard as a diamond, it is easy 
for him to promise that whatever happens, he 
won’t get big-headed. The destruction of a 
tree (dead), a house (derelict) and a car-park 
(built the wrong way round), convinces 
Alpesh that he will get his heart's desire. A 
spectacular surprise ending which will satisfy 
the young reader, for whom the large print 
and many pictures that break up the text make 
this a welcoming “read alone" book which 
reads aloud well too. (6-9) 

Ralph Wriqht. The Witch's Big Toe. 96pp. 
1983. Magnet. £1.25 . 0 416 51910 5. □ School 
isn't boring when Wendy gets her wish and it is 
changed into a school for witches. However, 
Wendy finds that every time she puts a spell on 
someone she seems to get the worst of it her- 
self. Each chapter is a complete story, which 
will help the beginner reader who will appreci- 
ate the large print and well spaced paragraphs. 
Eileen Browne’s illustrations complement the 
text and provide an attractive and appealing 
cover. (6-9) 

Joy Allen. Cup Final for Charfie. 90pp. 1985, 
Puffin. £1.25. 0 14 031857 7. □ These two 
stories about Charlie are likely to be popular 
with children reading full-length stories for the 
first time. The print is large and inviting, with 
expressive line-drawings by David Parkins on 
nearly every page. In Cup Final for Charlie , 
Charlie, now a middle child, is quite willing to 
forego his Saturday match to accompany his , 
godfather, Unde Tim, to Wembley to watch 
Arsenal and West Ham play. Although he falls 
into tho canal, he doesn’t disgrace himself and 
swims back to the shore to be given a change of 
clothes - an Arsenal strip - as his birthday 
present. An earlier birthday treat with Uncle 


Tim involves more water for Charlie who finds 
his birthday present of new boots comes in very 
useful. The story deals with every second 
child's dislike of enst-offs. Both stories nrc 
simply written but will make an impact on 
young children who will recognize the accur- 
ately described domestic background. (6-8) 
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Papa’s bedtime story, one of Arnold Label's 
illustrations to his Mouse Tales (65pp. Puffin. £1. 75. 
01403182 X), which will be published in the Young 
Puffin "I Can Read" series on August 29. 

Molue Hunter. The Wicked One. 136pp. 
1977. Magnet. £1.50. 0 416 51680 7. □ From 
the Scottish Highlands to the New York pier, 
hot-tempered Colin Grant is persecuted by the 
ugliest thing in the Otherworld Kingdom. The 
Groliican, which can make itself invisible, en- 
joys troubling people with violent tempers and 
sorely tries Colin, who, with the help of his 
understanding family, resists the temptations 
of a “belle dame sans merci". His hunchbacked 
youngest son, Ian, befriends the Groliican, and 
thinks of a way to outwit the Wicked One in a 
swift-moving, original and funny climax. Mol- 
lie Hunter moves fearlessly in the world of 
myth and magic and tire eerie adventures of the 
Grant family are told with a humour which 
only underlines the suspense. Pauline Hazel- 
wood's cover captures the flavour of the book 
perfectly. Good for reading aloud and for ten 
to twelve-year-olds. 

K. M. Peyton, Going Home. 104pp. 1982. 
Magnet. £1.50. 0 416 50290 3. □ K. M. 
Peyton’s first story for younger renders tells, in 
a very matter-of-fact way, how two young chil- 
dren make their way home from France. Mick- 


ey and Milly are taken on a boating holiday h, 
their (disapproving) aunt and uncle whom th! 
have never met before, while their mother 5 
hospital. The unhappy children decide to 1 
home. Their prosaic progress is punctuated b 
an adventure in a chateau, from which £ 
make a fairy-tale escape. Attractive illustr! 
lions and fair-sized prim will attract theelrfu 
to ten-year-old reader. P 

Susan Sai.i.is. Ah Open Mind. 139pn l$7s 
Puffin. £1.50. 0 14 031837 2. □ WheSl David's 
father wauls to introduce him to his “friend' 
Mnggic, he takes him on their weekly visit tog 
concert nt the spcciul school for paraplegics 
and spastics where she works as a part-time 
teacher. Taking positive action in an attempt to 
prevent his father's remarriage, David volu». 
teers to help at the school. The spastic boy he 
forms a bond with is none other than the hated 
Maggie's son. The boys join forces in running 
away - for totally opposite reasons. How both 
boys deal with their problems is movingly told. 
Susan Sallis touches on the themes of amicable 
divorce, relationships between teenagers Bad 
adults, friendship and betrayal, public incom- 
prehension of the disabled and the power of 
the media. (11 and over). 

Robert Swindells. Brother in the Land. 
151pp. 1984. Puffin. £1.75. 0 14 031798 8.0 
Louise Lawrence. Children of the Dust. 
168pp. 1985. Bodley Head. £3.95. 0370 30679 L 
O Two novels for older readers on the sub- 
ject of the nuclear holocaust. Brother in tk 
Land, the winner of the Other Award in 1984, 
is a powerful story of survival in a hostile 
post-nuclear world. No holds are barred in 
describing the horrors of the aftermath- or the 
disappointment when the first crop after the 
nuclear winter is a blighted failure. Danny 
joins a commune organized by a compassion- 
ate smallholder, Sam Brandon. His friendship 
with Kim, a far-sighted, strong girl, sustains 
him when the time comes when he must place 
his brother in the land. In Children of the Dust 
Louise Lawrence goes one step further and 
follows three generations of the Hamden fami- 
ly; from Sarah who makes sure that her half- 
sister Catherine will survive, to the survival of 
her father and his progeny. Catherine’s descend- 
ants adapt to the new world - their limbs arc 
far-covered, their eyes white, their energy 
psycho-kinetic. The conflict between the tech- 
nologically advanced bunker survivors and the 
mutants is movingly explored and the story 
ends on an optimistic note. Both boob 
contain many disturbing moments. (U and 
over). 


Classroom experience 


Lachlan Mackinnon. . 

AIDAN CHAMBERS 

Book talk: Occasional writing on literature and 
children. . . 

184pp. Bodley Head. Paperback, £5.95. 
0370308581 


any education. Chambers Is particularly in- 
terested in the relationship between writer and 
reader, which he discusses both by examining 
the tones of voice adopted : by a number of 
children’s writers and by discussing his own 
fiction fot teenagers. He is a forceful advocate 
of the latter category as a bridge to adult read- 
ing, and arguqs that there is no reason why 
what will inevitably be a transient interest 
should not be catered for with dedication and 
passion. Bad books kill thb reading pleasure as 
much as bad teaching j and the badbookis one 
which patronizes its reader, refusing to accept 
i a Human equality to which age is irrelevant. 
Oiambers brings to his writing a good deal of 
adult critical sophistication, implicitly insisting 


( : *V; -* ’ ^ptrofs tne etemejit oi danger and this expert 
. ; ffltoner’jji which heioses the dialect makes 

djceUeitt’i bdok for reading aloud, Mary. 
*' \ •* - 1 ; ’ .RAyder’^maov ! illustrations . marry, well witfj 
■kiffi textridalpg warmth aqd- tenderness. 


■ “These Hr vs" AiHdn riwmW «. * should not be catered for with dedication and 

iSssafi jssdffaaw' ssss 

books have noticeably , distorted. >? amb ?« bri «88 toUs writing a good deal of 

They fend to overvalue 


Bogeyman." Chambere's' Bffection : foT/Vlan 
Ganrer, whom at least safe# Sgentla doL. 

.cents find irisufferahly^retdntibua, reflects . ■ ho “em* 

perhaps his insistence tba( "A bit of reading in - ; SS, f?’ clotted With'theory, the 

heune,' and Kurt Voiihefluf^lr wm row.. „ v 




r-.wprW fa ^ll^ th'eyvare^win^Up- .. *•;- , : he W 
•l-’i. •, ttudrAi'a* teaching. 




prevent their pupils from lenrning to cxjriore 
and account for their own views. He also sug- 
gests that teachers often underestimate thar 

• charges and offer them insufficiently demand-. • 
ing. material. However, while transcribing.® - 
friend’s lesson and congratulating her on it he 
does not point out that one child is ralber 
obviously leading the discussion, even when 
changing her mind, and his belief that '“boos- 
ts Ik". is “a lived metaphor of the truly f 

• dan socioty" is shown to be wildly opturodfr; 

■ In the: end. Chambers seems to undent 
the power of the child’s imagination- 

. most interesting piece in the book, 

cusses the differences between American a 

.English fiction, he remembers that "I 
the Huck Finn and regarded Alice in.WandenV^ 
as a book about the people up the valley wj? 

. lived in the big house, had servants and RjJJJ- 
car,, and spake with a quite differenM^ 
from mine ~ an accent that seemed calcula ^ 
and was certainly used, to put me in jnyT la " 

, TOs sad -memory U self-regarding. bees ■ 

; - , Chambers does not go on to consider prop^v 
how typical or otherwise, was his experience., 

. how. historically specific; and because he : 

: hot consider how far jmagWative hJPf J. 
might moderate.. such feelings of \ 

American fiction fa being used here as 1 P_ . . . 

. . fantasy. Similarly, he attributes too much pPJ . 

: er to the 'traditional distinction betweeegp 
-^and boys'! books i. Imagihatfon atiits stro ^ 
ijglyre t» Aldan 

'able mentors' too often tum^him^way “ 

^ what }je internutrenUy lepognirev^^^^ 


Richard W. PfafF 

CHRISTOPHER DE HAMEL 

Glossed Books of the Bible and the Origins of 

the Paris Booklrnde 

105pp. Woodbridge: Brewer. £50. 

085991 1470 

Students of medieval manuscripts have for a 
longtime been waiting for the publication, in 
revised form, of Christopher de Hamel's 1978 
Oxford dissertation; they will not be dis- 
appointed by what has at last been offered 
them in Glossed Books of the Bible and the 
Origins of the Paris Booktrade. His original 
thesis was supervised by Richard Hunt and 
approved by Neil Ker and Beryl Smalley as 
examiners, and the author’s years of revision 
have been spent at Sotheby's, where he is head 
of the illuminated manuscripts department. 
These circumstances would lead one to expect 
a work of great learning, which this is; and one 
which offers few concessions to the reader, 
which is also true. Not that it is in any sense 
badly written or produced. De Hamel's style is 
fluent, engaging, often amusing; it is also 
extraordinarily condensed, reads very slowly 
and virtually demands a second reading. The 
physical presentation is exemplary: marginal 
side-notes (sometimes a virtual gloss on the 
text, and therefore particularly congruous with 
the book's subject-matter); several helpful dia- 
grams drawn by the author; a complete index 
of manuscripts mentioned, running to some 
450; and dear references to the twenty-five 
excellently produced black-and-white plates. 

The shape of the argument is as subtle as the 
style Is condensed. It begins with a clear setting 
out of the three principal stages of the glossing 
of books of the Bible during the twelfth cen- 
tury. This started with the compilation of what 
is generally called the Glossa ordinaria by 
Anselm of Laon (d 1117) and his followers. By 
about 1130 Gilbert de la Porrde made a major 
revision of the commentary on the Psalms and _ 
Pauline Epistles: the Media glosatura^ These 
same two sections of the Bible then underwent 
further treatment at the systematic hands of 
Peter Lombard, whose Magna glosatura event- 
ually replaced both Gilbert’s Media and the 
old Glossa itself. From about 1160 the elabor- 
ate sets of glossed books of the Bible which 
came to be given by patrons to libraries - a full 
set ran to twenty-odd volumes, bulky and im- 
i mensely expensive - consisted of the Magna 
! glosattira for the Psalms and Epistles and the 
wik of Anselm’s school for the rest. 

Next comes arguably the most important 
P®rt of the book: a detailed consideration of 
i major stages in the evolution of the layout of 
Ihe glossed page. Here the author’s marginal 
figures arc especially useful; without them it is 
to summarize his story in brief. Roughly, 
the stages correspond to the development of 
the gloss Itself. The earliest Glossa ordinaria 
“pies jrave the biblical text in a central column 
. f gloss scattered around as necessary 

«lner in the margins or between lines. A major 
fe arrangement occurred with Gilbert's Media 
which was always written continuously, some- 
wftes with the text being represented only by 
emiuata or catchwords.. The earliest copies of 
•Lombard's Magna were. laid out in the 

■ J 810 * way, oh large leaves without full biblical 
**t; biil soon there emerged what de Hamel 

■ remarkable achievement” , t he reinser- 
. ^ of the biblical text, but now in little blocks 

. the size of the gloss and on alter- 

“Jw ruled fines. This reinstatement of text is 
, : ^nplete by the mid-1160s, and fa used con- 
i 11 books commissioned In northern 
: y^ by Thomas h Beckett shortly before bis 
Jrtyrdoin in U70. The implications of this 
■; *coVery cut both Ways : books of this layout 
• SSS?? 111 riorthem France, and it is there - 
\\ J”«»Uy in Paris, where the Lombard and 
had lectured and where this 
wa$ mo§t likely invented - that 
■ opt in such a way must be thought to 

- ' - foml^ ,: ^ j bypotheBis-turaed-postuiate in- 
! ■ attributions in script and decora- 

i' 'J’Utiri ■ glopsing Script in this alternate- 
i • (fthfeh eventually comes io be 

small brie-volume Bibles) 

[ ’ , for the reinstated biblical 

a number of early “Gothic” 


to the display hand of.. 


the great thirteenth-century Psalters) seem to 
originate in these schools; and so do the illus- 
trations in many of the books under considera- 
tion. This, far from being a truism, means that 
the style in which many of the Libri Saudi 
Thome were decorated is unlikely to be con- 
nected with the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny 
where Becket began his French exile. The des- 
truction of the “Pontigny school of illumina- 
tion. is a major feature of de Hamel's work. 
Having pointed out that the style of most of 
Becket’s books is wholly different from that of 
the books produced at Pontigny for its own use 
(and indeed, that there were not even exemp- 
lars there for two-thirds of the texts he brought 
back to England in 1170), the author goes on to 
show that other manuscripts having marked 
similarities to those in the “Becket style" point 
unmistakably to Paris. So Becket's glossed 
books (precisely the ones in which "Pontigny" 
illumination was earlier thought to be clear) 
are overwhelmingly likely to have been made 
in Paris also; in fact their decorators were "the 
earliest professional illuminators of Paris”. 

Further links in the argument are forged in 
the book’s longest chapter, on the original, 
stamped Romanesque (the unqualified use of 
the art-historical term here is perhaps some- 
what unfortunate) bindings that cover sixty- 
three glossed biblical texts. This is a striking 
figure because it represents some two-thirds of 
the bindings that can be ascribed to a central 
location, again most likely Paris (the tentative 
localization, as well as a preliminary identifica- 
tion of four or five binderies, was the work of 
G. D. Hobson some sixty years ago), and in- 
deed about half of all such bindings now 
known. In other words, it looks as though there 
is some kind of special connection between 
glossed books of the Bible and this particular 
kind of book-cover. Oddly, many of these 
volumes are "often poorly or even carelessly 
written with only sketchy illumination or none 
at ail”; so that the bindings were apparently 
meant to make the books they covered more 
attractive rather than simply being-worthy of 
their interiors. Of two possible explanations 
for this, de Hamel is less convinced that the 
bindings were meant to serve as inducements 
to potential purchasers than that they are 
“cheap copies of jewelled or metal bindings”. 


By the book’s end a clearly focused picture 
emerges. Though there had been no “Paris 
school of illumination" before the 1160s, after 
the alternate-line layout for the Lombard's 
Magna glosatura was introduced in the middle 
of that decade, resident illuminators seem to 
have joined the scribes. But these people are 
not to be thought of as working in the office of a 
stationer (libraritts). Rather, the glossed books 
arc for the most part made in the cloister, 
whether of a regular house (Si Victor’s is 
pointed towards several times) or a secular 
establishment like Notre-Dame. Indeed, de 
Hamel concludes his chapter by suggesting that 
some of the early binders may have been 
canons of Notre-Dame - a conclusion hard to 
resist, odd though it is to think of Hdlofse’s 
uncle or his younger contemporaries pottering 
around the cathedral bindery in their spare 
time. 

De Hamel's stated conclusions are modest, 
but the implications of what he has established 
are far-reaching. Beyond merely having 
brought to light “the intriguing intermediate 
stage between monastic and lay book produc- 
tion in Paris in the second half of the twelfth 
century”, he has opened up many other lines of 
inquiry: for example, the possible existence of 
a bindery at Winchester cathedral priory and 
perhaps also at Durham in the late twelfth 
century. (Indeed, despite the book’s title, its 
heart seems to lie in the contribution it makes 
to specifically English manuscript studies.) 

The author's meticulously observant eye has 
enabled him to construct a large framework of 
argument out of tiny and easily overlooked 
pieces of evidence. In one manuscript (Oxford , 
Jesus Coil 104) there is what appears to be a 
rubricator's account calculating charges for, 
inter alia, nearly 8,000 (fere vul) coloured 
capitals and paragraph marks at a penny for 
each 300. De Hamel has verified this by count- 
ing the marks himself, to a total of 7,996. The 
consequence of such a concern for detail, com- 
bined with a steadiness of purpose which keeps 
the many. possible siderissyes firmly excluded, 
is a book worthy of Christopher de Hamel's' 
masters and one which, when digested by the 
scholarly world, will be seen to advance 
markedly our knowledge of the high culture of 
the twelfth century. 
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In limiting this hand-list to British type speci- 
mens printed before 1831, James Mosley fol- 
lows a precedent created by Talbot Baines 
Reed in A History of the Old English Letter 
Foundries (1887). The same terminal date was 
used by W. Turner Berry and A. F. Johnson 
when they compiled their Catalogue of Speci- 
mens of Printing Types by English and Scottish 
Printers and Founders - 1665-1830 (1935), 
the invaluable reference book on which Mr 
Mosley's band-list is based. 

Why Reed chose the year 1830 can only be 
surmised. His first sentence began significantly 
by noting that his book appeared in an age of 
progress “when the fine arts are becoming 
trades, and the machine is on every side super- ■ 
seding that labour pf head apd hand ; which our 
Fathers called Handicraft . . Between 1880 
and 1887 the typefoimding trade, in which 
Reed was active as the manager of a London 
business, became increasingly affected by 
mechanization. Furthermore it is obvious 
from a paper, “Old and New Fashions in Typo- 
graphy” , which Reed read to the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1890 (three years before his death at 
the age of forty-one) that he deplored the way 
Victorian type designers “Were drifting away - 
from the canons of easy legibility’’. So by cIost 
ing his history at 1830, Reed confined it to the 
period when typefouhding was still a handi- 
craft - and before the Victorian typefaces - 
detested by Reed began to gato^u|a(ity. 

■„ Mosley .adihitf in hig Ji?trodmiboridhflt. a 
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more natural division suggests itself at the end 
of the eighteenth century. With that as a 
terminal date, he observes it woiild be possible . 
to draw up a fairly complete Typcnrepertorium 
accompanied by facsimiles from type speci- 
mens. He also suggests that h much less 
comprehensive catalogue than Berry and 
Johnson’s might be attempted for the remain- 
Ingperiod, covering the years “before the com- 
mon use of mechanical composition brought a 
new uniformity to book production’’. But he 
warns us that despite its detail, the Berry and 
Johnson catalogue leaves essential information 
unrecorded, and argues that it should be possi- 
ble to document the appearance of each type 
by each major typefounder. 

Mosley's introduction provides a masterly 
survey of the problems involved and of the 
publications in Which attempts to tackle them 
have been made. Type specimens have become 
rare because they tend, like all catalogues, to 
be discarded when a new edition appears or 
when the immediate purpose has been served. 
Those that do survive may not be identical, and 
Mosley has noticed that specimens produced 
after 1800 frequently become "assemblies of 
heterogeneous leaves, which seem to have 
been made up ad hoc from such stock as the 
typefounder pasriessed or the customer re- 
quired”. He cites six copies of a Figgins sped- . 
meg book With a title-page 4ated 1815: these 
have 79, 95, 96, 107, 120 and 124 leaves respec- 
tively - and leaves watermarked 1817 are ! 
present in the last two.-** • 

. Despite their .complications arid rarity, type 
specimens are stUl the prime sources on yyhich 
the sd'entific; study of type : design must be . 
based. Therefore a tool siich as James Mosley 
hasndw supplied is most welcome, all the more 
sq because it is presetted with such a dear 
typographical arrangement and a thorough 
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•It has been pointed out to us that Lonia Sage’s 
remarks in “Behind the lines’* (July 5) about a book 
entitled The Empire Revisited and Us author, whose ■ • 
name is Anthony Powell; might have been taken 
seriously as Implying that Mr Powell or his' pub- 
lishers, the Cleveland Press, set out to defraud 
literary editors and book-buyers by creating a 
confusion wii h the Anthony Powell who is the author 
of A Dance to the Music of Time. We quite see that 
Anthony Powell cannot help being' confused with 
Anthony Powell, and we apologize for any offence ^ 
the ahicle may have given. 
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